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Attention  Getter 
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—Jerry  L.  Clingelpeil,  SO  G-3,  USS  Myles  C.  Fox  (DDR-829), 
Care  FPO,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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WELLSPRINGS  OF  OUR  NATION 


By  Wilber  M.  Brucker 


TN  America  there  is  a  close  and 
-*•  significant  relationship  between 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the 
spiritual  wellsprings  of  our  nation. 
In  America  the  Bible  is  not  only  the 
source  of  our  Christian  faith,  but  it 
is  also  the  rehgious  and  moral  basis 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded 
and  waxed  strong. 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  this  great  nation, 
they    were    inspired     by    religious 


ideals  and  guided  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible.  From  the  establishment 
of  Plymouth  colony  by  the  Pilgrims 
in  1620  to  the  present  day,  the 
American  dream  has  always  had  re- 
ligious inspiration.  During  the 
colonial  era  the  dominant  patterns 
of  life  and  thought  were  clearly  re- 
ligious. Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
William  and  Mary,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  early  colleges  were  founded  by 
religious    denominations.    All    were 


Condensed  from  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker  to  the  Winona 
Lake  Bible  Conference.  Picture  at  top  shows  Chaplain  J.  O.  T.  Larsgaard 
conducting  services  for  soldiers  in  the  field  at  Fort  Cronkhite, 


devoted  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian 
culture  based  upon  the  Bible.  All 
through  the  years  of  struggle  and 
triumph  to  this  present  day,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
seeks  the  blessing  and  guidance  of 
the  Almighty,  our  national  motiva- 
tion has  sprung  from  the  rich  soil 
of  bibHcal  faith. 

We  are  a  great  nation  not  just  be- 
cause of  our  national  resources  and 
economic  wealth,  our  miHtary  might 
and  industrial  capacity,  but  because 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  abso- 
lute right  of  every  man  to  think  and 
to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

We  have  become  a  great  people 
not  just  because  of  our  proud  herit- 
age of  the  past,  but  because  this 
nation,  under  God,  has  developed 
an  instinctive  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

It  is  a  matter  of  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance that  America's  approach  to 
international  affairs  is  straightfor- 
ward and  honest.  It  is  based  upon 
the  moral  law  and  the  strength  of  a 
great  and  united  people  who  abhor 
tyranny,  chicanery,  and  injustice — a 
people  who  will  fight,  if  need  be, 
in  defense  of  the  right. 

nPHE  communist  challenge  is  not 
-*•  just  to  our  form  of  government, 
but  to  every  religious  and  moral 
principle  we  hold  dear  and  precious. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  not  only 
should  renew  our  complete  commit- 
ment to  our  high  religious  ideals,  but 
that  we  translate  them  into  a  deep 
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sense  of  spiritual  dedication  to  our 
country.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
recognize  a  clear  call  for  a  new 
brand  of  alert  and  dynamic  Christian 
citizenship. 

As  we  face  the  issue,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  are  armed  with 
something  which  the  communists  do 
not  have.  We  have  a  tremendous 
unseen  force  in  our  ranks  whose 
weight  and  value  are  far  beyond 
human  calculation.  We  have  Ameri- 
ca's rich  reHgious  heritage  and  high 
moral  purpose  which,  far  above  and 
beyond  anything  else,  inspire  men 
to  deeds  of  greatness. 

From  the  religious  background  in 
which  our  institutions  were  forged 
has  come  the  cherished  American 
ideal  that  the  individual  himself  is 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world. 
The  Bible  and  our  whole  religious 
heritage  exalt  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual.  With  our  fore- 
fathers there  came  to  the  North 
American  continent  the  Christian 
belief  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
human  personality  matters  more 
than  anything  else.  This  belief  has 
provided  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 


from     which     our     nation's     great 
triumphs  have  sprung. 

This  Christian  concept  of  values 
is  neither  a  privilege  conferred  upon 
us  by  our  government,  nor  one  which 
can  be  taken  away  from  us  by  the 
whim  of  any  dictator.  Our  belief  in 
the  worth  of  the  individual  comes  to 
us  because  we  have  worth  and  value 
in  the  eyes  of  Almighty  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

TATE  must  be  strong.  Paul  said 
^  ^  that  we  should  put  on  the 
"whole  armor  of  God."  Organized 
and  armed  iniquity  can  be  held  in 
check  only  by  organized  and  armed 
morality.  Throughout  the  span  of 
the  ages,  nations  which  have  lacked 
the  protection  of  a  righteous  sword 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  a 
conquerors  peace  at  the  price  of 
honor  and  integrity  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  human  soul.  As  we  look 
out  upon  the  world  today,  we  may 
be  very  thankful  that  we  do  have 
a  righteous  sword  for  our  defense 
against  the  challenge  of  militant 
communism. 

It  is  the  combined  strength  and 
versatility  of  our  Armed  Forces — 
our  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air 
Force,  integrated  into  a  great  defense 
team,  forming  the  keystone  of  the 
world-wide  system  of  collective  de- 
fense linking  the  United  States  and 
forty-five  other  nations — which  de- 
ters the  Soviets  from  unleashing  their 
military  might  in  an  ejffort  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  world  domination. 

The  obligation  to  defend  America 
rests  upon  us  all.  The  call  for  a  re- 
vitalized Christian  citizenship  should 


be  all-embracing.  The  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  the  farmer  in  his  field,  the 
mechanic  at  his  lathe,  the  scientist 
in  his  laboratory,  the  businessman 
at  his  desk — all  are  vital  parts  of 
that  strength.  The  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  the  parent  in  the  home, 
tlie  chinrchman  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
pew,  the  teacher  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  public  servant  in  the  halls 
of  government  are  all  essential  fac- 
tors of  strength  and  security. 

Today,  faced  as  we  are  by  an  un- 
precedented challenge  to  our  future, 
we  need  a  new  "great  awakening." 

Moral  stamina  and  unselfish  dedi- 
cation to  the  highest  principles  of 
our  American  faith  are  today  more 
than  ever  the  chief  guarantees  of 
everything  we  hold  dear.  As  Chris- 
tians we  abhor  war,  but  mere  abhor- 
rence of  war  will  not  keep  it  from 
our  shores,  nor  save  us  from  defeat. 
Military  strength,  backed  by  God- 
fearing Christian  citizens,  fired  with 
the  zeal  of  our  Foimding  Fathers, 
is  imperative  to  give  us  national 
security.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  security  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past  has  been  the  gift  of  men  who 
dared  to  fight  to  the  end  in  a  right- 
eous cause.  We  must  have  the  un- 
flinching resolution  of  a  nation  will- 
ing to  combat  an  enemy  with  every 
resource  at  our  command.  Let  us 
never  succumb  to  the  attractive  but 
extremely  dangerous  delusion  that 
any  weapon  or  any  machine 
operated  by  a  push  button,  however 
much  it  may  extend  the  capabilities 
of  men,  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
hardy  and  courageous  soldiers, 
backed  by  the  spiritual  strength  of 
our  nation. 


Typical  of  the  generous  hearts  of  American  soldiers  all  over  the  world  is 
this  scene — American  Marines  giving  a  picnic  for  Korean  orphan  children. 


/^NE  of  the  American  soldier's 
^^outstanding  characteristics  is 
that  he  is  tough  and  battle-proved, 
yet  he  is  kind.  Our  soldiers  all  over 
the  world  have  freely  and  generous- 
ly shared  their  food  and  given  their 
money  to  help  needy  children.  In 
South  Korea  our  Army  soldiers  have 
given  more  than  three  million  dollars 
from  their  own  pockets  to  feed, 
house,  and  clothe  the  orphans,  the 
homeless,  and  the  needy.  The  Armed 
Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  program 
contributed  over  twenty  million 
dollars  for  materials  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  building  of  orphan- 
ages, hospitals,  and  churches.  The 
volunteer  work  of  our  soldiers  more 
than  tripled  that  amount  in  aid  to 
the  Korean  people.  Of  the  200,000 
orphans  in  Korea,  the  majority  have 
been  cared  for  in  Army-sponsored 
orphanages. 

In  Europe,  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugee  children  and  orphans  yearly 


receive  tons  of  clothing,  food,  toys — 
and  affection — from  American  troops 
and  Army  organizations.  Not  only 
have  the  children  been  saved  and 
their  lot  improved,  but  the  world 
is  witnessing  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  an  example 
of  Americans  practicing  the  Golden 
Rule  and  translating  other  Christian 
principles  into  everyday  actions. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the 
deep-seated  religious  convictions  of 
our  people  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  building  of  our  magnificent 
military  tradition.  It  was  apparent  to 
Washington  and  other  commanders 
of  colonial  militia,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  that  an  American's  char- 
acter and  moral  fiber  were  factors  of 
paramount  importance  in  determin- 
ing his  effectiveness  as  a  soldier. 
They  felt  that  spiritual  leadership 
was  as  necessary  to  success  in  war 
as  military  leadership.  We  feel  the 


same  way  about  it  today.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  the  Army  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  see  that  our 
men  become  both  the  best  soldiers 
and  the  best  citizens. 

The  moral  and  religious  well- 
being  of  our  soldiers  and  trainees 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  men  tliat  I  know 
— our  chaplains  of  all  faiths  and  de- 
nominations, who  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Army's  men 
and  women  wherever  they  may  be 
stationed,  from  the  biggest  camp  to 
the  smallest  and  most  remote  out- 
post. 

In  today's  Army  we  have  eleven 
hundred  chaplains,  soldiers  of  God 
drawn  from  the  various  churches 
of  the  land.  They  are  dedicated 
clergymen  whose  military  uniforms 
are  adorned  with  the  insignia  of 
faith;  men  for  whom  we  all  have 
aflFectionate  regard;  men  who  have 
earned  our  respect  and  esteem. 

We  in  the  Army  are  pleased  by 
the  excellent  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  our  chaplains  and  the 
troops  entrusted  to  their  care.  In  a 
typical  installation,  the  average 
soldier  will  probably  have  more  and 
lengthier  contact  with  his  chaplain 
than  he  would  have  with  his  clergy- 
man in  civilian  life.  In  general,  as 
complete  a  program  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  closely  related  activities 
is  carried  on  in  the  typical  Army  in- 
stallation as  in  any  civilian  com- 
munity with  a  comparable  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
June  30,  1959,  our  chapel  attend- 
ance was  in  excess  of  twenty-four 
million.  Other  pastoral  ministries  of 


the  chaplains  served  a  total  of  twelve 
million  people.  In  addition,  they 
gave  character  guidance  lectures  to 
an  aggregate  of  seven  million  offi- 
cers and  men.  These  are  monu- 
mental achievements  which  are  to- 
day making  a  better  Army  and  better 
citizens  for  the  future. 

From  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Army  chaplains  have 
been  bringing  men  to  God,  and  God 
to  men.  Now,  that  encounter,  that 
communion  with  the  Almighty,  is  a 
familiar  experience  among  us.  From 
General  George  Washington  kneel- 
ing in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  to 
Pvt.  Johnny  Smith,  kneeling  in  the 
mud  of  Korea,  our  men  in  uniform 
have  prayed. 

They  have  worshiped  in  thatched 
huts  on  Pacific  islands  and  in  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Europe.  Where  there 
were  no  chapels  they  have  built 
them.  Everywhere  American  troops 
go,  they,  like  Abraham  of  old,  build 
their  altars  to  the  glory  of  God.  The>^ 
have  been  made  of  sod  on  the  tun- 
dra of  the  Aleutian  Chain;  of  bam- 
boo at  Zamboanga;  of  Quonset  steel 
on  Norman  beaches. 

I  know  of  a  small  Army  outpost 
of  three  men  situated  on  the  far 
edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert  in  World 
War  II.  These  three,  in  lonely  isola- 
tion, built  their  church.  It  had  an 
altar  and  four  seats.  The  fourth,  they 
said,  was  for  the  Unseen  Guest. 

This  is  the  faith  which  made 
America  great  all  the  way  from  the 
time  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  our 
leaders  of  today.  This  is  the  faith 
that  calls  for  this  new  brand  of 
dynamic  Christian  citizenship  that 
will  save  America.  ■  ■ 


OF  all  the  bugle  calls  used  in  the 
United  States  armed  services, 
none  has  such  universal  appeal  as 
"Taps,"  the  call  blown  for  "lights 
out."  The  sudden  darkening  of  a 
camp  filled  with  hundreds  of  men, 
as  those  haunting  notes  rise  to  the 
stars,  is  deeply  moving. 

But  "Taps"  has  even  tenderer  as- 
sociations. It  is  the  one  service  call 
that  is  used  at  all  military  burial 
services.  It  is  always  blown  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  two  minutes  of  silence 
on  Veterans  Day.  Memories  of  the 
nation's  heroic  dead  are  awakened 
at  the  first  notes,  and  a  reverent 
hush  will  fall  over  any  crowd  while 
the  bugle  call  is  being  sounded. 

How  did  this  call  originate?  You 
probably  have  never  heard  the  story 
of  "Taps,"  how  it  was  first  blown 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
vestigation proves  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army 
under  the  most  dramatic  circum- 
stances. 

Thanks  to  a  book  of  personal  let- 
ters, which  Oliver  W.  Norton,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  had  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends,  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  "Taps"  is  now  fully 
known.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Army 
career  Norton  was  brigade  bugler  to 
General  Daniel  Butterfield,  and  it 
is  to  this  ofiicer  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  our  service  calls. 

The  whole  episode  goes  back 
to  those  stirring  days  of  the  1860s 
when  North  and  South  became  like 
a  vast  army  camp,  and  the  bugle 
was  heard  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

In  the  month  of  July,   1862,  the 
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HOW 

^TAPS'' 

WAS 

FIRST 

BLOWN 


by  Vincent  Edwards 


Army  of  the  Potomac  was  resting  in 
camp  at  Harrison's  Landing,  a  point 
on  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  The 
Seven  Days  Battle  before  Richmond 
had  just  been  fought.  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  had  only  recently  taken 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
but  already  in  these  engagements  he 
had  displayed  the  superb  military 
genius  that  was  to  make  him  the 
idol  of  the  South  and  the  despair  of 
more  than  one  Northern  commander 
in  chief. 

General  McClellan's  losses  had 
been  severe  in  this  heavy  fighting. 
There  were  gaping  holes  in  the  ranks 
to  which  the  Army  had  not  yet  be- 
come adjusted.  Earlier  in  the  spring 
the  cry  had  been,  "On  to  Rich- 
mond!" but  now  to  oflBcers  and  men 
alike,  there  came  a  sobering  realiza- 
tion of  the  terrible  toll  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  was  likely  to  take 
before  it  was  over. 


Up  and  down  the  long,  winding 
valley  rose  the  bugle  calls 
echoing  to  the  distant  hills.  The 
rhythm  of  camp  Hfe  was  punctuated 
by  these  soaring  notes.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  tents  and  uniforms,  the 
setting  would  have  suited  a  summer 
idyl. 

Now  with  time  heavy  on  his 
hands,  the  thoughts  of  more  than 
one  soldier  turned  to  home  and 
loved  ones  in  the  North.  As  nostal- 
gia rested  heavily  on  the  troops, 
the  close  of  each  day  found  many 
men  in  a  mood  not  untouched  with 
sadness. 

General  Butterfield  must  have 
sensed  the  general  feeling.  He  was 
an  accomplished  musician  and  had 
written  a  number  of  original  com- 
positions. But  his  chief  interest  was 
the  invention  of  bugle  calls.  And  so, 
while  the  whole  camp  was  in  a 
pensive  mood,  he  turned  to  this 
peace-time  hobby. 

The  General  had  no  love  for  the 
lights-out  call  then  in  use.  It  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  early 
days  of  West  Point,  but  to  his  sensi- 
tive, musical  ear  it  sounded  dis- 
cordant. Furthermore,  it  did  not 
at  all  seem  to  suit  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

General  Butterfield  began  to  turn 
over  in  his  mind  musical  phrases 
that  would  express  that  strange 
quietude — the  peacefulness  of  a 
great  camp  after  nightfall,  soldiers 
sleeping,  sentries  keeping  watch  un- 
der the  stars,  rest  after  labor.  The 
scene  before  him  inspired  the  new 
call  "Taps." 

When  he  had  settled  on  a  certain 
combination   of  notes,   he   sent  for 


Norton,  his  brigade  bugler.  He 
whistled  the  new  call  over  and  over, 
and  Norton  tried  it  out  on  the  bugle. 
Whenever  he  made  a  mistake  in  a 
note  or  a  phrasing,  the  General  cor- 
rected him,  and  soon  he  knew  it 
perfectly.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
call,  General  Butterfield  copied 
down  the  notes  with  a  lead  pencil 
on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope. 

That  same  night  his  brigade  was 
the  first  to  hear  the  lingering  refrain 
of  "Taps."  It  rose  thrillingly  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  and  the  plain- 
tive notes  echoed  throughout  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  effect 
was  magical.  The  next  morning 
buglers  from  adjoining  encampments 
came  to  General  Butterfield's  head- 
quarters to  inquire  about  the  new 
call.  They  asked  permission  to  learn 
it,  and  the  General  gave  his  ready 
consent.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
was  being  used  throughout  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  popularity  of  "Taps"  spread 
fast.  It  passed  from  Army  corps  to 
Army  corps  with  great  rapidity.  At 
last  by  general  orders  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  lights-out  call  and 
appeared  in  the  oflBcial  United  States 
Army  regulations.  As  everybody 
knows,  it  has  become  an  American 
tradition. 

Life  seems  to  have  been  kind  to 
the  call's  composer.  After  the  war. 
General  Butterfield  became  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  in  New  York 
City.  In  later  years  he  retired  to  a 
spacious  home,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son, at  Cold  Spring;  there,  often  of 
an  evening,  he  could  hear  the  West 
Point  bugler  sounding  his  beloved 
"Taps"  just  across  the  river.         ■  ■ 
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THE  MISSION 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


TT  was  midafternoon  when  I 
■*•  awoke.  I  came  to  with  a  start 
and  looked  about  me.  Sam  was 
sprawled  just  back  of  the  opening 
in  the  hut,  an  automatic  rifle  thrust 
forward,  his  eyes  scanning  the  clear- 
ing. Then  I  remembered.  .  .  . 

I  was  on  a  mission  to  northern 
Laos,  to  a  small  town  of  Nam  Tha. 
Red  China  was  only  a  stone's  throw 
away. 

My  name  is  Sergeant  William 
Flynn.  I  am  with  Intelligence. 
Colonel  Cook,  my  Commanding  Ofii- 
cer,  had  called  me  in  and  sent  me 
on  a  job  to  bring  a  VIP  out  of  Nam 
Tha  to  Vientiane,  where  our  head- 
quarters were  located. 

When  I  had  learned  that  it  was  a 
member  of  our  espionage  I  was  sup- 
posed to  spirit  away  from  under  the 
noses  of  the  commies,  I  was  appre- 
hensive. Those  communists  had  a 
pretty  good  secret  service  of  their 
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own.  But  when  I  found  out  that 
the  VIP  was  a  woman,  I  threw  up 
my  hands.  That  was  when  the  Old 
Man  clued  me  in. 

He  held  up  a  pudgy  hand  to  stop 
me.  "Now,  listen  to  me,"  he  growled. 
"This  particular  agent  is  worth  more 
to  the  Western  powers  than  either 
you  or  me,  or  a  hundred  like  us. 
She  has  operated  in  Red  China, 
North  Vietnam,  Tibet,  and  even  in 
Moscow.  Her  name  is  Lia  Soo.  She 
has  to  be  gotten  out,  for  she  is  a 
key  listening  post  for  us  in  the  East. 
You  were  detailed  because  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  area.  YouVe  been 
there  several  times  and  you  speak 
the  language.  There  should  be  Httle 
difficulty  if  you  use  your  head,  and 
your  training.  Now  here — "  he  laid 
out  a  desk-sized  map  and  began  to 
trace  an  irregular  route  through  the 
northern  part  of  Laos.  "This  is  a 
suggested  route." 


I  got  the  woman  out  of  Nam  Tha, 
all  right,  but  imagine  my  further 
frustiation  when  I  found  out  she  was 
stone  blind! 

With  a  member  of  the  Laotian 
Army  Intelligence,  whom  I  called 
Sam  (rather  than  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce his  name),  we  sought  the 
first  night  a  railhead  that  would 
take  us  south  toward  Vientiane. 
When  dawn  came  we  concealed 
ourselves  in  a  small  pole  and  thatch 
hut,  partly  hidden  by  bamboo  and 
palms.  There  we  slept  exhausted. 
But  apparently  our  enemies  had 
tracked  us  down. 

Now  I  was  suddenly  awakened. 
And  out  before  us  were  our  trackers, 
determined  to  either  capture  or  kill. 
Which  we  would  soon  find  out. 

T  SCOOTED  over  to  the  door- 
•^  way,  instantly  awake  and  alert. 
Then  I  could  hear  them.  Their 
voices  came  excitedly  through  the 
underbrush.  The  bushes  moved 
where  the  trail  ended  at  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  One  eased  into  view, 
saw  the  hut  and  ducked  back  out  of 
sight.  Silence  closed  in.  I  was  fear- 
ful that  they  would  spray  the  hut 
with  automatic  fire  and  I  whispered 
my  thoughts  to  Sam.  He  shook  his 
head. 

"Only  have  single  rifles,"  he 
muttered  in  Laotianese.  "Besides, 
want  woman  alive.  She  worth  more 
to  them  in  Red  China."  Enough  said. 
I  understood. 

Suddenly  yelling,  crouching  low, 
they  raced  across  the  simlit  clearing, 
right  toward  the  opening  of  the  hut. 
They  yowled  and  screamed  like 
banshees,  their  faces  dark  with  ex- 


citement and  distorted  with  their 
passion. 

Sam  lined  up  his  rifle  and  I 
slipped  the  safety  off  my  automatic 
pistol.  They  came  on  until  the  one 
in  front  filled  my  sights. 

"Now."  I  breathed  it.  Instantly 
the  chatter  of  Sam's  rifle  filled  the 
Httle  room.  I  was  zeroed  in  on  a 
charging  guerrilla  and  felt  my  gun 
buck  and  saw  the  man  fall.  On  the 
fringes  of  my  vision  I  saw  Lia  Soo 
flatten  herself  on  the  floor  and  real- 
ized then  that  the  hut  was  filled 
with  the  angry  buzz  of  bullets  rip- 
ping through  the  flimsy  waUs. 

Sam's  gun  fell  silent.  My  clip  was 
empty.  My  hands  trembled  as  I 
jerked  the  spent  cHp  from  the  handle 
and  snapped  another  in  place.  The 
silence  was  heavy  in  the  room.  I 
was  breathing  heavily  from  excite- 
ment and  Sam's  breath  panted  as  he 
re-clipped  his  rifle  and  grinned  at  me 
shakily. 

Lia  Soo  stirred.  "All  over?"  she 
whispered.  I  started  to  nod  and  then 
remembered  and  told  her  yes  it  was 
over — for  now. 

"For  now,"  she  said,  a  depth  of 
sadness  in  her  voice.  And  her  small 
face  spoke  eloquently  of  the  deep 
hurt  inside.  "There  will  be  others," 
she  said.  "We  must  reach  the  rail- 
head and  hide  there.  The  train  wiU 
be  there  by  nine  o'clock." 

We  gathered  up  our  equipment 
and  left  the  hut.  Sam  and  I  jumped 
to  the  ground  and  turning,  I  lifted 
Lia  Soo  down  and  over  the  dead 
form  of  a  guerrilla  soldier  lying  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  hut.  She  sensed 
him  and  tensed  in  my  arms.  I  car- 
ried her  across  the  clearing  before 
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putting  her  down,  marveling  again 
at  the  resiHency  of  this  woman.  I 
was  suddenly  bitter  at  Colonel  Cook 
for  loading  me  down  with  this  job. 
But  now,  I'd  just  have  to  see  it 
through. 

T  T  was  almost  dark  when  we  came 
-■■  out  of  the  trail  to  a  small,  man- 
hacked  clearing.  There  was  the  end 
of  a  narrow-gauge  track.  Jungle 
trees  had  been  hewn  and  shored  up 
with  other  tree  lengths  to  form  a 
buflFer  at  the  track's  end. 

We  hid  in  a  dense  clump  of  bam- 
boo about  fifty  yards  from  the  track. 
Beating  out  a  place  for  us  to  lay, 
and  leaving  an  adequate  screen  be- 
tween us  and  the  clearing,  we  settled 
down  for  a  long  wait. 

Dark  came  abruptly.  About  us 
arose  the  night  song  of  the  jungle. 
A  tiger  coughed  in  die  distance  and 
was  answered.  Birds  rustled  and 
peeped  themselves  into  sleep  and 
others  shook  themselves  awake,  saw 
the  darkness,  and  set  about  to  dive- 
bomb  moths  and  other  nocturnal 
beetles  for  their  evening  breakfast. 

Lia  Soo  lay  beside  me.  Sam  was 
sleeping  hghtly,  his  body  relaxed 
on  a  pile  of  bamboo  blades  and  saw- 
grass.  We  waited  out  the  long  hours. 

TT  is  nearly  time,"  Lia  Soo  stirred 
•*•   beside  me  and  sat  up. 

"How  do  you  know?  How  can 
you  tell?"  I  asked  her.  She  smiled, 
her  teeth  a  gleam  in  the  pitch  dark- 
ness. 

"I  know  by  the  feel  of  the  air, 
the  coolness  of  the  breeze,  and  the 
satisfied  sounds  of  the  birds — ^they 
take  tw^o   or  three  hours   to   feed, 
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then  they  sound  more   at  leisure," 
she  whispered. 

Sam  was  awake,  his  head  turn- 
ing, hstening.  We  sat  quietly,  the 
ever-present  undertone  of  the  jungle 
about  us. 

Then  suddenly  Sam  turned  and 
hissed.  He  nodded  toward  the  clear- 
ing where  the  trail  poured  from  the 
jungle.  I  strained  to  hear.  Then  over 
the  noises  of  the  night  jungle,  I 
heard  the  muted  chatter  of  voices. 

"The  train  comes,"  whispered  Lia 
Soo.  And  I  heard  it  too,  then.  I 
could  hear  it  puflSng  a  few  hundred 
yards  down  the  track. 

We  watched  as  it  hove  into  view, 
braked  noisily  and  then  hissed  to  a 
halt  fifty  yards  from  us.  "We'll  have 
to  run  for  it,"  I  informed  Sam.  He 
nodded  his  head,  grinned,  and  patted 
the  rifle. 

We  grouped  together  at  the  edge 
of  the  bamboo  thicket.  There  was 
no  movement  of  our  piursuers  across 
the  way.  But  I  knew  they  were 
there,  waiting  for  us  to  show. 

"Now,"  I  whispered.  Sam  darted 
out  into  the  clearing  as  though 
propelled  from  a  gun.  He  crouched 
and  laid  the  anger  of  the  automa- 
tic rifle  in  a  sweeping  arch  across  the 
clearing.  Fire  returned  and  plucked 
at  the  bamboo  blades  with  invisible 
fingers.  Lia  Soo  darted  out  and 
weaving  a  pattern  of  broken  run- 
ning, rushed  for  the  train.  She  ran 
as  well  as  one  who  had  her  full 
sight.  I  marveled  at  her. 

I  followed  her  out.  Then  I  heard 
Sam   grunt   and   turning,    saw  him 
fall.   Lia   Soo  screamed  for  me  to    \ 
hurry.  The  train  was  backing  away. 
But  I  paused  by  Sam,   tossed  my 


rifle  into  the  grass,  and  shouldered 
his  slight  form. 

I  was  almost  to  the  train  when  a 
shot  slammed  into  my  back.  I  felt  the 
hot  steamy  breath  of  the  clanking 
monster  beside  me.  Then  as  I  tossed 
Sam  toward  their  outstretched  arms, 
a  curtain  was  drawn  over  the  world 
and  I  fell  through  endless  darkness 
and  space  .  .  . 

nPHERE  was  the  darkness  and  then 
-^  there  was  light.  Just  like  the  book 
states.  And  it  was  my  world  com- 
ing back  to  me. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the 
Old  Man  glaring  down  at  me.  So 
I  closed  them  again,  thinking  prob- 


ably that  it  was  part  of  a  bad  dream 
and  would  go  away. 

"Why  in  tarnation  can  t  you  do  a 
job  once  without  getting  clobbered?" 
He  wasn't  a  dream  and  he  didn't  go 
away,  so  I  opened  my  eyes  again. 

"Where  am  I?"  I  spoke  the  death- 
less lines  of  the  classic  awakening. 

"Bunged  up,  crippled,  AWOL, 
and  in  the  hospital  at  Vientiane," 
he  told  me  in  a  brotherly  manner — 
brotherly  hke  Cain  to  Abel. 

I  thought  a  moment.  "Did  I  get 
her  out." 

He  nodded,  pursing  his  lips.  "Yes 
— you  got  her  out." 

"And  Sam — was  he  dead?"  He 
nodded  again. 

"Is— is  Lia  Soo  all  right?" 

"Sure;  you  got  to  the  engine  and 
she  and  the  fireman  pulled  you 
into  the  cab.  Then  they  highballed 
it  out  of  there." 

I  sighed  and  settled  back  into  the 
pillows.  *Well,  sir,  you  should  be 
happy.  Happy,  happy,  happy!  Your 
gal  of  universal  intelligence  is  safe." 

He  shook  his  three  chins  sideways. 
"You  got  her  out,  but  the  her  you 
got  was  not  the  one  you  went  after." 

I  almost  strangled.  "Then  I  got 
the  wrong  woman?" 

He  moved  a  chair  over  and 
straddled  it.  "Look.  The  woman  you 
brought  out  safely  is  all  right.  But 
she  isn't  Lia  Soo — she  let  you  think 
she  was.  That  was  part  of  the  op- 
eration. Another  team  moved  in  a 
few  hours  ahead  of  you  and  took 
the  real  Lia  Soo  as  planned.  Your 
operation  was  diversionary.  It  was 
meant  to  be.  Lia  Soo  is  on  a  plane 
now  for  parts  known  only  to  her- 
self and  Central  Intelligence." 
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"Then  who—-"  he  held  up  a  beefy 
hand  and  continued  right  through 
my  interruption. 

"The  woman — the  blind  woman 
— is  her  companion  and  maid.  They 
have  been  together  for  years.  She 
has  played  the  part  of  Lia  Soo  so 
often  most  of  the  communist  in- 
telHgence  doesn't  know  one  from 
the  other." 

I  settled  back  and  relaxed.  All 
that — all  that  trip  up  and  back,  the 
jungle,  the  sweat,  the  danger  and 
running,  the  fight — all  a  diversion. 

The  Old  Man  got  up  and  stumped 
out  of  the  room  without  looking 
back,  I  closed  my  eyes. 

The  light,  subtle  odor  of  a 
familiar  perfume  reached  me.  I 
opened  my  eyes.  She  stood  silently 
by  my  bed,  and  reached  out  for  my 
hand,  a  smile  on  her  tiny  face.  Her 
sightless  eyes,  so  calm,  so  beautiful, 
turned  directly  upon  my  face. 

My  anger  and  frustration  were 
suddenly  gone.  Someone  had  to  do 
such  jobs  as  I  had  just  completed. 
And  I  was  trained  for  it.  That  was 
why  I  was  in  the  work. 

Certainly  it  was  not  this  girl's 
fault  I  had  had  to  go  to  Nam  Tha. 
Knowing  she  was  safe,  having  seen 
her  courage  and  determination,  I 
suddenly  forgot  my  gripes. 

I  took  her  hand  and  her  grasp 
tightened  on  my  fingers. 

"Since  you  aren't  Lia  Soo,"  I 
said,  "just  what  is  your  name?" 

Then  she  smiled  again  and  told 
me.  ■■ 


The    trouble    with    political    jokes 

is    that   they    sometimes    get    elected. 

— Kokomo   (Ind.)    Tribune 


leMAJ^a 


During  the  1906  baseball  season  the 
New  York  Yankees  played  five  double- 
headers  in  five  consecutive  playing  days. 
The  Yankees  won  all  ten  games.  Some 
ball  playing! 


Point  Four  Youth  Corps 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  has 
been  offered  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate  calUng  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  Youth  Corps  which 
would  "offer  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  in  a 
stimulating  way,  while  broadening 
their  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  other  peoples  and  nations." 
They  would  engage  in  such  activities 
as  "showing  villagers  how  to  dig  a 
better  well  or  build  schools;  teaching 
English;  instructing  in  sanitary  pro- 
cedures or  mechanics;  planting  and 
testing  new  types  of  crops;  demon- 
strating to  farmers  how  to  inoculate 
against  diseases;  etc."  The  study 
would  be  made  by  a  foundation  at  no 
expense  to  the  government. 
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PRAYER  IS  A  RRIDGE 

By  J.  Edgar  Hoover 


'In  the  Lord  I  take  refuge"  (Ps.  11:1). 


TATE  have  been  propelled  into  a 
^  '  new  age.  The  doors  opening  on 
the  frontiers  of  space  are  being  flung 
wide  before  us.  The  horizons  appear 
to  be  unlimited  and  opportunities  for 
advancing  man's  knowledge  of  God's 
universe  are  endless. 

Are  we  going  to  measure  up  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  which 
have  been  so  suddenly  thrust  upon 
us?  Will  we  find  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  turn  to  that  Source  from 
which  our  forefathers  drew  their 
strength? 

The  men  who  fixed  the  founda- 
tions and  reared  the  vaulted  rafters 
of  this  Republic  had  an  indomitable, 
all-encompassing  belief  in  God.  The 
words  they  spoke  breathed  forth 
their  faith.  The  documents  they 
penned  exuded  faith.  The  govern- 
ment they  created  was  based  on 
faith,  and  the  concept  which  held 
them  to  their  task  was  spiritual  and 
idealistic.  Surely,  they  knew  the 
power  of  prayer,  for  it  was  their 
belief  in  God  which  gave  them 
strength  to  create  a  free  America. 

Our  task  is  to  keep  America  free. 

In  the  face  of  the  menace  of 
materialism — father  of  both  crime 
and  communism — we  must  seek 
divine  help  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  task.  The  power  of  prayer  does 
not  lend  itself  to  measure  any  more 


than  does  the  strength  of  faith,  but 
of  this  I  am  SLire:  the  man  who  is 
lacking  in  faith  and  who  has  never 
sought  help  beyond  himself  is 
limiting  his  capacity  to  live,  to 
create,  and  to  be  happy. 

Who  can  explain  the  power  of 
prayer?  For  some,  it  lends  the 
strength  to  span  the  gap  between 
that  which  we  are  and  that  which 
we  might  be.  For  some,  it  is  the 
clarifying  medium  which  separates 
truth  from  falsehood.  For  some,  it  is 
the  force  which  disperses  fear  and 
confusion.  For  some,  it  is  the  current 
through  which  the  soul  receives  sur- 
cease from  sorrow  and  despair.  For 
me,  it  is  a  kind  of  bridge.  Our 
engineering  miracles — the  bridges  of 
America — soar  out  across  great  bar- 
riers, uniting  men,  enabling  us  to 
reach  out  to  each  other,  tying  us  to 
our  fellow  men  in  commerce  and 
communication.  Prayer,  whether  it 
be  a  hymn  of  praise  or  a  simple  plea 
for  mercy,  is  the  bridge  which  unites 
mankind  to  God. 

Surely,  as  we  move  into  that  realm 
where  His  laws  are  precise  and  im- 
mutable— the  realm  of  science — we 
need  nothing  so  much  as  unity  with 
Him.  We  need  the  power  of  prayer 
to  guide  us.  ■  ■ 


(C)  B.  P.  Singer  Features 
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What  I  Learned  from  the  Army 

By  ELVIS  PRESLEY 


As  told  to  George  Riemer 


''The  best  medal  they  can  pin  on  you  is  to  say, 
'He's  a  good  soldier.  That  guy  really  tries!'  " 


V\7HEN  I  first  climbed  into  the 
^  ^  Army  induction  bus  at  Mem- 
phis, March  24,  1958,  and  settled 
myself  for  the  long,  hot  roll  down  to 
basic  training  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
I  had  no  exact  idea  of  what  I  was 
getting  into. 

My  picture  of  the  Army  was  stuck 
together  from  scraps  of  TV  war 
stories,  magazine  adventures,  and 
old  leftover  gripes  from  ex-GIs. 

For  the  next  two  years,  I  thought, 
my  life  was  going  to  be  bossed  by 
tough  sergeants  with  scarred,  crew- 
cut  buUetheads,  tank  chests,  brick- 
square  jaws  and  bull-hom  voices. 
They  would  feed  me  monotonous 
food,  watch  every  move  I  made  and 
give  me  ridiculous  orders. 

Millions  of  men  have  gone  through 
this  before  me  and  thousands  are 
going  through  it  right  now — I  kept 
saying  to  myself — Some  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  Army.  It  cant  he 
so  had.  This  idea  steadied  me  a 
little.  It  may  help  you. 


You're  still  going  to  school 

Getting  ready  for  the  Army  is 
partly  a  matter  of  dumping  old 
wrong  ideas.  Don't  think,  for  ex- 
ample, you've  thrown  away  school 
books  for  good.  The  Army  is  always 
going  to  school,  testing  new  equip- 
ment, studying  new  weapons  and 
new  tactics. 

The  buUethead  sergeant  with  the 
squawk-box  voice  must  belong  to 
the  Hollywood  Army.  At  least  I 
never  met  him.  In  his  place  I  found 
the  professional  soldier,  a  hard- 
working, intelligent  man.  The  Army 
is  his  life  and  you'd  better  know 
he's  dead  serious  about  it. 

Some  of  his  orders  may  sound  so 
hght  and  unimportant  you  don't  pay 
attention  to  them,  Uke  the  time  in 
Fort  Hood  they  warned  us:  "Don't 
hunt  jack  rabbits  with  the  tanks." 

But  usually  there's  good  sense  be- 
hind even  the  dumbest  sounding 
order.  A  few  of  us  were  out  training 
in  our  tanks  one  day  when  a  cocky 
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Scaniung  horizon  for  "enemy  soldiers"  during  exercise  "Winter  Shield,"  32nd 
Armored  scout  SGT  Elvis  Presley  sights  through  binoculars  over  Bavarian 
countryside.  Jeep  driver  is  PVT  Lonnie  Wolfe;  gunner  is  SP4  Hal  Miller. 


jack  rabbit  came  leaping  through  us 
right  under  our  guns.  It  was  too 
much.  We  wheeled  around  and 
chased  him,  crashing  through  high 
grass,  grinding  over  rocks  and  logs, 
crushing  bushes,  churning  through 
mud. 

Suddenly  wham!  My  tank  nosed 
up,  then  down,  then  whirled  help- 
lessly in  a  circle  till  I  stopped  it. 
Without  chmbing  out  to  look  I  knew 
what  had  happened.  I'd  hit  a  tree 
stump  at  a  bad  angle  and  thrown 
a  track. 

The  day  was  frying  hot,  shaded 
only  by  clouds  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. It  cost  us  four  hours  of  skin- 


tearing,  knuckle-busting  work  to 
force  that  track  back  on.  But  we 
were  lucky  at  that.  Straight  ahead, 
hidden  by  high  grass,  lay  a  deep- 
water  swamp.  My  stomach  flipped 
when  I  thought  about  what  could 
have  happened.  I  could  have  dunked 
my  tank  in  the  swamp  and  lost  my 
men. 

If  I  had  to  pick  the  best  part  of 
my  past  two  years,  I  have  no  doubt 
I'd  pick  basic  training.  In  basic,  the 
Army  force-feeds  you  in  one  con- 
centrated eight-week  lump  most  of 
the  situations  you're  Ukely  to  meet  as 
a  soldier.  You  spend  the  rest  of  your 
time  in  service  digesting  this  lump. 
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The  first  thing  you  learn  is  that  a 
"private"  means  you  have  no  pri- 
vacy. In  my  barracks  in  Germany 
eight  men  had  tape  recorders,  four 
had  radios  and  a  half-dozen  had 
phonographs.  Punctually  at  the  dot 
of  5,  quitting  time,  all  these 
machines  started  screaming  out 
music — ^rock,  jazz,  classical — all  at 
once.  Some  of  the  men  began  sing- 
ing, some  whistling,  some  wrestling. 
That's  Army  privacy. 

You  come  in  with  a  busload  of 
other  men,  get  the  same  haircut, 
imiform  and  bunk;  you  work  up  the 
same  blisters,  suffer  from  the  same 
weather.  Don't  try  to  be  different. 
You  won't  win. 

The  Army's  bigger  and  older  than 
you  are. 

No  time  to  feel  sorry 

Actually,  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
you  are  jammed  together  makes 
Army  living  easier.  You  don't  have 
time  or  room  to  feel  sorry  for  your- 
self. You'll  make  friends  in  this  gang 
that  you'll  remember  the  rest  of  your 
life  and  you'll  have  fun  with  them 
you'll  never  forget. 

Don't  swallow  the  stories  you  hear 
about  bad  Army  food.  It's  true  the 
Army  isn't  set  up  for  custom-made, 
personalized  living.  When  it  cooks, 
it  uses  giant  recipes  serving  upwards 
of  two  hundred  men,  so  it  can't  pos- 
sibly count  out  grains  of  salt  and 
pepper  to  satisfy  each  individual 
taste.  But  Army  food  is  good.  It's 
action  food,  meant  to  pack  you  with 
muscle  and  fuel  you  up  for  work. 

One  rainy,  pitch-dark  night  on 
bivouac  in  southern  Germany,  a 
blackout   was   called   just   at   chow 
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time.  When  my  turn  came  at  the 
chow  truck  the  cook  filled  my  plate 
by  the  light  of  a  tiny  blue  bulb,  the 
only  light  burning  in  the  whole 
camp. 

I  bent  forward  to  keep  the  rain 
from  watering  my  food  and  groped 
around  tiU  I  found  a  place  to  squat. 
Without  bothering  to  taste,  I 
sprinkled  salt  over  the  general  area 
where  I'd  set  my  plate.  I  jabbed 
down  with  my  JFork  and  brought 
back  a  forkload.  It  felt  like  cold, 
loose  mush  in  my  mouth.  I  poked 
my  tongue  around  in  it  cautiously, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  it  was.  It 
tasted  flat  and  watery.  Battle-condi- 
tions food,  I  decided,  and  spat  it  out. 
Sometimes  the  Army  got  carried 
away  with  its  war  games.  Seconds 
later  I  realized  my  mistake.  I'd 
missed  my  plate  completely.  I  had 
mud  on  my  fork,  cold  mud  with  a 
salt  flavor. 

His  helmet  was  busted 

My  hardest  hours  in  the  service 
were  those  I  spent  in  the  classroom. 
In  the  Army,  you  first  sit  and  learn 
the  idea  of  something,  then  you  get 
out  and  see  how  the  idea  works.  I 
always  managed  to  keep  one  ear 
and  a  piece  of  my  mind  planted  in 
class  but  the  rest  of  me  was  out  the 
window  wandering  somewhere. 

Nobody  ever  actually  trapped  me 
off  base  but  there's  another  danger 
more  serious  than  embarrassment. 
You  take  a  chance  on  missing  some- 
thing that  could  keep  you  from  get- 
ting hurt  or  even  save  your  life.  The 
equipment  you  will  handle  is  expen- 
sive, tricky  and  powerful.  Fool  with 
it  and  you  might  easily  twist  it  into 


a  weapon  working  against  yourself. 

In  a  tank,  for  example,  reverse  is 
a  grade  below  high.  You  start,  shift 
up  to  second,  then  down  to  high. 
If  you  shift  down  too  hard,  the  tank 
will  stop  dead  and  immediately  race 
backwards.  I  was  warned  about  this 
in  class  but  when  I  got  inside  at  the 
controls  the  first  mistake  I  made 
was  to  throw  myself  into  reverse 
w^hile  running  forward. 

The  tank  shot  back  into  reverse 
while  my  body  was  still  moving 
ahead.  It  was  only  luck  I  didn't 
lose  my  teeth.  I  caught  most  of  the 
shock  with  my  shoulders  and  helmet, 
but  my  whole  body  ached  from  the 
crash  days  after. 

Another  time  out  of  Fort  Hood  I 
w^as  riding  my  tank  along  a  dirt  road 


cut  through  a  thick  woods.  I  won- 
dered how  the  trees — six  and  nine 
inches  thick — would  stand  up 
against  my  tank  barreling  along  at 
top  speed.  I  made  an  impulsive  deci- 
sion and  flicked  the  tank's  sensitive, 
square-wheel  steering  apparatus, 
throwing  my  tank  headlong  into  the 
woods.  Nothing  to  it.  Trees  snapped 
off  in  front  of  me  Uke  kitchen 
matches  and  the  tank  didn't  even 
slow  down. 

But  one  young  tree  got  snagged 
by  my  fender,  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  then  let  go  and  whanged 
back  at  me.  I  was  sitting,  my  head 
out  of  the  tank,  and  saw  it  coming. 
I  tried  to  duck  but  it  clubbed  my 
helmet  liner  like  a  gigantic  baseball 
bat.  The  liner  saved  me  from  being 


Work  plus  relaxation.  Warm  hands  and  warm  chow  bring  relaxation  to 
American  and  German  soldiers,  including  SGT  Elvis  Presley,  3rd  Armored 
Division,  32nd  Armored  scouts.  Presley  heads  three-man  reconnaissance  team. 


scalped,  though  my  head  buzzed  and 
rang  for  an  hour. 

Later  that  night  at  roll  call  my 
sergeant  demanded,  "Where's  your 
helmet,  Presley?"  I  held  up  the 
liner,  completely  busted,  one  long 
shattered  glass  fiber  rope. 

If  I  had  only  one  piece  of  advice 
to  give  to  a  friend  coming  into  the 
Army,  I'd  say  dont  keep  your 
troubles  corked  up.  If  something's 
wrong  and  you  can't  do  anything 
about  it  where  you  are,  wait  it  out. 
Work  harder,  talk  to  a  good  friend, 
learn  to  live  with  it.  But  whatever 
you  do,  don't  jump  with  all  four 
JFeet  into  a  mess  you'll  never  be  able 
to  wipe  away. 

When  a  man  goes  AWOL  or  gets 
himself  in  trouble,  most  times  it's 
because  of  a  girl.  If  you  feel  you're 
losing  your  girl,  don't  make  any  fast, 
bad  decision.  You  won't  get  sym- 
pathy by  wrecking  a  bar  or  steaUng 
a  car.  Once  you're  written  down  as 
a  troublemaker  you're  stuck  for  life. 
Bad  reports  get  rotten  with  age  and 
you  end  up  with  a  record  that  will 
hoimd  you  years  after  you're  out  of 
service  and  looking  for  work.  Mean- 
while, the  girl  is  free  and  couldn't 
care  less  about  you  and  your  trouble. 

Nobody  in  the  Army  is  going  to 
run  and  pick  up  after  you,  whether 
it's  your  clothes  you  throw  around 
or  pieces  of  your  personal  life.  You've 
got  to  handle  your  own  problems 
yourself.  The  Army  is  too  busy  train- 
ing you  to  be  a  soldier  to  call  a  stop 


and  find  out  what  is  bugging  you. 
Yet  there  is  one  man  set  aside 
just  for  you,  a  specialist  in  Hstening 
and  helping — your  chaplain.  Get 
into  the  habit  of  emptying  troubles 
before  your  chaplain.  I've  talked 
with  my  chaplain  lots  of  times,  about 
big  things  and  little  things,  and  I 
expect  to  keep  up  this  practice  when 
I'm  out  of  service.  Right  after  my 
mother  died,  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  if  my  chaplain 
hadn't  helped  me. 

You  only  have  to  try 

One  way  to  get  ready  for  the 
Army  is  to  look  ahead  and  see  how 
you  can  make  these  next  two  years 
count.  You'll  be  surprised  at  how 
much  you  can  learn  that  will  help 
you  back  home.  Your  friends,  your 
family,  your  employers  and  you 
yourself  will  be  proud  of  your  new 
ability  to  make  decisions  and  take 
care  of  yourself. 

If  you  take  a  bored,  feet-dragging 
attitude  and  show  you're  only  going 
to  do  what  you  have  to  do,  just 
enough  to  get  by,  I  can  tell  your 
fortune:  you've  got  two  miserable 
years  in  front  of  you.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  great  soldier.  If  you  just 
try,  that's  all  the  Army  likes  to  see. 
Whenever  officers  get  together,  they 
always  talk  about  the  men  under 
them. 

The  best  medal  they  can  pin  on 
you  is  to  say,  "He's  a  good  soldier. 
That  guy  really  tries!"  ■  ■ 


Turned  down  for  a  date,  the  guy  moaned:  "I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  my  week-end." 

The  gal  suggested  acidly,  "Why  not  put  your  hat  on  it?" 

— Oral  Hygiene 
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'Old  QloAM, '  S(md- 


By  Melinda  Hart 


/^N  a  snowy  day  129  years  ago 
^^  William  Driver  first  called  our 
American  Flag  "Old  Glory."  It  was 
January  1831,  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. 

His  mother  and  some  neighbor 
girls  had  presented  him  with  a  flag 
they  had  made  for  his  brigantine, 
the  Charles  Doggett.  It  was  twelve 
feet  wide  by  twenty-four  feet  long. 
His  brig  was  bound  for  New  Zealand 
on  a  round-the-world  voyage.  At  that 
time  Driver  was  twenty-eight  and  a 
master  mariner. 

In  accepting  the  flag,  Driver 
folded  it  three-comerwise,  and  im- 
mersing the  three  comers,  dedicated 
it  to  "God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  the 
flag  rose  and  its  folds  caught  the 
wind,  Driver  exclaimed,  "I'll  call  her 
'Old  Glory,'  Boys.  I'll  caU  her  'Old 


Glory  1' "  Thereafter,  wherever  his 
ship  sailed,  "Old  Glory"  went  as  an 
emblem  of  pride,  faith  and  protec- 
tion. 

"At  thirteen-and-one-half,  I  was 
apprenticed  to  a  smith,"  Driver  once 
wrote.  "One  Sunday  the  smith's 
wife  put  me  in  a  brown  musUn  shirt 
with  ruffled  bosom  and  hurried  me 
off  to  Sunday  school.  I  cut  the  ruffles 
off  my  shirt  and  made  straight  for 
the  big  ship,  China,  which  was  just 
heaving  anchor,  and  shipped  as 
cabin  boy." 

Captain  Driver  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  1837.  During  the 
Civil  War,  when  Tennessee  seceded, 
to  protect  his  flag  he  sewed  it  in  a 
bed  comforter  until  the  occupancy 
of  the  Federal  Army,  when  he  se- 
cured permission  from  them  to  raise 
his  beloved  flag  over  the  state  Capi- 
tol. The  story  goes  that  the  Sixth 
Ohio  Regiment  provided  fifes  and 
drums  in  a  parade  and  it  was  at  the 
Capitol  on  February  25,  1862,  that 
"Old  Glory"  received  her  first  mih- 
tary  christening. 

Captain  WiUiam  Driver  was  born 
in  Salem,  March  17,  1803,  and  died 
in  NashviUe,  March  3,  1886.  The 
tree-shadowed  grave  where  the  sea 
captain  sleeps  is  in  the  Old  City 
Cemetery.  Driver  designed  his  own 
grave  marker  in  the  shape  of  a  tree 
trunk,  with  an  anchor  resting  against 
it.  One  inscription  reads: 

His  Ship!  His  Country! 
And  his  Flag,  Old  Glory! 

"Old  Glory"  is  now  enshrined  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ■  ■ 
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Vienna  has  captured  this  girFs  heart — and  it  will  capture  yours,  too! 


la. 
Ille 

4 
Vienna 


Lace  Gate  to 
Palace  of  Hapsburgs 


By  Dale  Whitney 


Viennese  Maedel 
riding  Carrousel 


1A7HAT  is  it  about  a  city  that 
^  ^  captures  your  heart?  Whatever 
it  is,  Vienna  has  it!  Vienna  stole  the 
heart  of  Beethoven  when  he  first 
came  to  Vienna;  and  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  Liszt.  It's  the  "Musicians'  Holy 
City,"  Brahms  said.  Well,  Vienna 
also  stole  my  heart  on  a  November 
morning  in  1951,  when  a  taxi  drove 
through  cobblestone  streets  in  the 
cold  drizzle,  to  a  small  pensione 
(hotel)  that  was  to  be  my  home  for 
the  next  two  years. 

In  those  wonderful,  wonderful 
days,  I  was  a  young  enthusiastic 
student  who  would  queue  up  in  the 
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morning  for  an  opera  ticket,  with  a 
couple  of  sandwiches  in  my  pocket, 
and  if  by  noon  I  had  my  precious 
Karte,  I  could  enjoy  my  lunch  in  the 
Imperial  gardens.  When  the  day  was 
pleasant,  I  would  spend  my  after- 
noon walking,  and  getting  lost,  along 
the  winding  streets  of  the  old  city, 
or  amid  the  ancient  shops  at  the 
Schoenlaterngasse  and  the  Jasomir- 
gotthilf tstrasse  ( Yes-so-help-me-God 
Street). 

To  get  an  idea  of  Vienna's  past 
glories,  you  have  only  to  count  her 
palaces,  and  if  the  day  was  cold  and 
rainy,    I    visited    one    palace    after 


A  Wiener  Diensttnann,  Vienna  red-cap  messen- 
ger, reading  his  evening  paper.  One  of  Miss 
Whitney's  prize-winning  photos.  "Truly  Vienna." 


In  Vienna's  Wurstelprater,  gondolas  swing  around  the  Big  Wheel,  erected 
to  commemorate  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Franz  Joseph's  reign  in   1898. 


another.  At  Schoenbrunn  you  can 
admire  the  chambers  of  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  little  'mother"  of 
Austria  who  bore  sixteen  sons  and 
daughters,  then  made  judicious  mar- 
riages that  helped  to  cement  the 
great  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  At 
the  Hofburg  Palace  in  the  Inner 
City,  you  can  gaze  with  sadness  at 
the  painting  of  the  beautiful  Elisa- 
beth, or  sit  at  the  writing  desk  of 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef. 

At  night,  I  would  run  up  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty  steps  to  the  Fourth 
Gallery  of  the  Theatre  an  Der  Wien, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  then 
stand  for  three  or  four  hours  during 
a  performance  of  Rigoletto  or  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  I  would  be  so 
enraptured  with  the  music  that  the 
hours  had  wings,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member that  I  was  ever  tired  when 
I  got  back  to  my  pensione  after  mid- 
night. 

The  Theatre  an  Der  Wien  is  one  of 
Vienna's  oldest  theaters  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  Staatsoper  after 
American  planes  bombed  Vienna  on 
March  12,  1945  (Nazi  ammunition 
was  stored  there),  and  set  fire  to  the 
magnificent  State  Opera  House  on 
the  Fling  Strasse.  Nothing  could  save 
the  opera  house,  and  the  Viennese 
watched  in  tears  while  their  Oper 
burned. 

To  an  Austrian,  the  Staatsoper  is 
a  national  symbol.  It  was  always  a 
necessity,  never  a  luxury,  and  the 
Viennese  would  almost  rather  live 
without  food  than  without  an  opera. 
Someone  remarked  not  so  long  ago 
in  the  press,  "You  can  betray  the 
Austrian  government,  but  you  can 
never  betray  the  opera." 
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Therefore  when  the  rebuilt 
Staatsoper  was  reopened  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1955,  it  was  the  happiest  day 
in  Austria's  history.  Few  Viennese 
could  afford  to  attend  the  opening 
performance,  at  two  hundred  dollars 
a  seat,  but  thousands  gathered  to 
stand  in  the  streets  outside  the  il- 
luminated theater  in  a  heavy  rain, 
while  they  listened  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  being 
broadcast  over  loudspeakers.  An  en- 
tire nation  cried,  but  this  time  with 
happiness. 

TPHE  year  1955  marked  another 
•*■  great  event,  the  withdrawal  of 
military  control  since  World  War 
II  when  Russia,  England,  France  and 
the  United  States  occupied  this  small 
country.  Now,  Vienna  was  free  once 
again  to  don  her  best  ball  gown  and 
resume  her  waltz! 

Thousands  of  visitors  who  would 
not  come  to  Vienna  during  the  mili- 
tary occupation,  suddenly  returned 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  old  city. 
Once  again  they  visited  the  historical 
keUers  deep  down  under  city  streets, 
cobwebbed  with  age,  the  night  clubs 
with  fine  dance  bands  and  entertain- 
ment, and  the  little  restaurants 
whose  gypsy  violinists  romance  you 
with  their  sad  Hungarian  music. 

There  is  more  than  one  opera 
house  in  Vienna,  and  a  dozen 
theaters,  all  with  beautiful  actresses 
who  have  a  charm  that  is  only 
Viennese.  During  the  "fashing  sea- 
son" many  gay  and  festive  balls  are 
given,  the  most  fashionable  being 
the  Opern  Ball  with  its  host  being 
no  less  than  the  symphony  conductor 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  while  hundreds 


Karlskirche  at  night.  Built  by  Charles 
VI  and  designed  by  Fisher  von  Erlach. 

of  Viennese  couples  waltz  all  night 
to  the  music  of  Lehar  and  Strauss. 

The  younger  set  in  search  of  jazz 
finds  it  in  many  httle  clubs  and 
kellers,  and  there  is  the  Wurstel- 
prater  wdth  its  giant  Ferris  wheel 
and  merry-go-rounds.  One  of  the 
most  enchanting  places  to  visit  at 
night  is  the  hilly  area  of  Grinzing. 
The  gay  Viennese  flock  there  to  eat 
chicken  and  sausage,  and  to  sing  and 
dance. 

The  Viennese  are  unabashed 
eaters.  They  Uke  good  food,  they 
are  proud  of  their  cooking,  and  to 
outsiders  they  seem  to  partake  of  it 
all  day  long.  The  ver\^  air  at  most 
seasons  breathes  a  whiff  of  some- 
tliing  edible — roast  chestnuts  or  hot 
sausages  at  the  httle  wagons  in  the 
Inner  City,  com-on-the-cob,  which 
the  Viennese  call  Kukuruz  eaten  hot 
from  a  stand  in  the  Prater,  and  of 


course  from  every  tiny  hole-in-the- 
wall  Gasttvirtschuft  the  oniony  smell 
of  goulash. 

T  F  you  are  in  Vienna  long  enough, 
■^  you  are  likely  to  fall  prey  to  the 
pleasant  native  habit  of  eating 
"round  the  clock."  In  the  morning 
comes  the  continental  breakfast  of 
coffee  and  rolls.  Next,  around  eleven, 
the  Gabel  Friihstuck  (fork  break- 
fast). Viennese  businessmen  Hke  to 
dash  into  a  neighborhood  Ga^haus 
and  dowTL  a  pair  of  Debreziner 
(sausages),  sharpened  \\ith  a  gener- 
ous portion  of  fre^h  horse-radish  and 
mustard,  aU  washed  dowTi  with  a 
large  cup  of  milk-coffee.  The  work- 
ingman  will  very  likely  get  a  plate 
of  goulash  to  keep  up  his  spiiits  till 
lunch,  \\-hile  the  Viennese  lady  in 
town  stops  at  a  Konditorei  (pastry 
shop)  for  coffee  with  Schlag 
(whipped  cream),  and  a  sizeable 
s\^'eet.  Sometimes  around  twelve  or 
one  comes  the  long-sized  noontime 
meal — soup,  meat,  and  all  the  ac- 
companiments. At  four  or  so,  the 
kleine  Jause  (the  afternoon  snack), 
which  may  be  more  hefty  than  the 
morning  snack,  or  may  be  merely 
coffee  \\ith  whipped  cream,  and  a 
rich  pastry.  At  seven  or  eight,  or 
after  the  theater,  comes  dinner  or 
supper,  as  filling  again  as  lunch. 

One  can  dine  in  Vienna  in  any 
fashion — ranging  from  the  sophisti- 
cated elegance  of  the  Three  Hussars 
to  the  noisy,  popular  Esterhazykeller, 
from  the  Shish  Kabob  served  on 
flaming  swords  at  the  Balkan  Grill 
to  the  deHcious  Schnitzel  at  the  five- 
hundred-year-old  Griechenbeisel. 
One   of  the  most   famous   stopping 
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places  for  confectionery  is  Demel's, 
where  the  whipped-cream  machine 
works  all  the  time. 

In  Vienna  cafe-sitting  is  not  just 
a  pastime,  it's  a  way  of  Hfe.  Worship 
of  the  coflFee  bean  has  continued 
with  unbroken  fervor  since  the  days 
of  the  Turks.  The  Austrian  coffee- 
house is  a  noble  refuge,  a  place 
where  one  can  retire  with  a  news- 
paper or  book,  or  engage  in  conver- 
sation, or  merely  contemplate  the 
passing  parade,  without  molestation 
from  waiters  or  disturbance  by  any- 
one. 

It  is  not  only  coffee  that  is  brewed 
in  the  Vienna  cafe.  It  has  always 
been  the  spot  where  new  ideas  are 
simmering,  in  politics,  art,  literature. 
It  has  been  said  that  psychoanalysis 
and  atonal  music — to  say  nothing  of 
functional  architecture — were  bom 
in  a  Viennese  cafe.  I  certainly  recom- 
mend that  if  the  visitor  wants  to 
"discover"  Vienna  he  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  pick  a  pleasant  cafe,  a  chair 
in  the  sun,  order  a  coffee  with 
Schlag  and  watch  this  special  way 
of  hfe  take  its  amiable  and  leisurely 
course. 

Vienna  has  always  been  a  cross- 
roads of  history.  The  shadow  of  that 
great  imperial  family,  the  Habsburgs, 
broods  still  over  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  city.  You  will  meet  the 
ghosts  of  the  long-dead  hero- 
emperors  again  and  again  as  you 
walk  through  parks,  through  the 
Prater,  even  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna. 

As  early  as  A.D.  180  the  Romans 
planted  the  first  grapes  on  the  hill- 
sides around  Vienna,  and  instructed 
the  people  how  to  cultivate  them. 
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By  the  thirteenth  century,  Vienna 
had  grown  to  be  the  most  important 
city  in  central  Europe.  The  Habs- 
burgs were  aheady  ruling  when  the 
Turks  besieged  the  city  in  1529, 
and  were  defeated.  In  1683  the 
Turks  again  besieged  Vienna,  and 
for  four  months  the  Viennese  battled 
the  huge  Turkish  Army,  until  the 
Turks  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
25,000  dead.  All  Christendom  cele- 
brated with  the  Viennese,  for  it 
meant  the  end  of  the  Mohammedan 
menace  in  Europe. 

With  the  Baroque  Age,  Vienna 
burst  into  new  life.  All  of  the 
wealthy  Viennese  princes  were  out- 
doing    one     another     in     building 


Stone  lacework  and  tiled  roof  adorn- 
ing heart  of  Vienna  may  be  seen  from 
a  coffee-house  where  Frauleins  eat. 


splendid  palaces,  and  many  of  them 
can  still  be  seen  in  Vienna  today. 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  reigned 
from  1740  to  1780,  "cementing"  her 
Empire  by  marrying  her  sixteen  chil- 
dren oflF  to  emperors  and  empresses 
of  other  countries.  Between  1805 
and  1809  Franz  II  married  off  his 
daughter,  Marie  Louise,  to  Napoleon, 
therefore  saving  the  French  Invader 
from  occupying  the  city.  Following 
were  good  times,  and  bad  times, 
including  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Then  came  Emperor  Franz  Josef, 
whose  nephew.  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  was  murdered  at  Sara- 
jevo. This  touched  off  World  War 
I,  and  in  1916,  when  the  old 
Emperor  died,  many  a  Viennese 
wept,  knowing  already  that  the  good 
old  times  when  Vienna  was  capital 
of  an  Empire  were  gone  forever. 

From  1918  to  1934  the  party  in 
power  was  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  many  municipal  housing  projects 
for  workers  were  built,  social  security 
laws  passed,  and  public  health  de- 
veloped. The  end  of  democracy  in 
Austria  came  with  the  rise  of  Hitler 
to  power  in  Germany.  During  World 
War  II,  because  of  the  city's  rail- 
heads, flak  towers  and  concentration 
of  SS  troops,  Vienna  was  a  target 
for  bombing  attacks  by  the  AlHes.  In 
April,  1945,  the  Russian  armies  ap- 
proached the  city  and  occupied  it 
after  bitter  fighting.  The  Nazis  with- 
drew, and  immediately  the  Russian 
commander  set  up  a  provisional 
government.  After  the  Potsdam 
Treaty,  Vienna  came  under  the  joint 
jurisdiction  of  all  four  Allies — Rus- 
sian, American,  French  and  British. 
This   occupation  lasted  until   1955, 


when  Austria  and  Vienna  were  once 
again  freel 

IVrOBODY  bustles  in  Vienna,  as 
-^^  you  will  soon  notice  when  you 
stroll  through  the  Inner  City,  for 
Vienna  has  always  been  more  of  an 
overgrown  village  than  a  bustling 
city.  But  if  it  is  a  great  village  in- 
stead of  a  city,  it  is  the  world's  most 
cosmopolitan  village.  Only  glance  at 
the  names  on  the  store  fronts — 
Czech  names,  German,  Hungarian, 
Yugoslavian,  Rumanian,  ItaHan — all 
these  nationahties  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire  helped  create  that  fascinat- 
ing amalgam,  the  Viennese  type.  For 
Vienna,  Uke  Paris,  confers  a  distinct 
citizenship  on  its  people;  as  long 
as  they  live,  they  are  not  Austrians, 
but  Viennese. 

A  Viennese  gentleman,  when 
greeting  one  of  the  fairer  sex,  will 
kiss  her  hand  and  call  her  a  "gracious 
lady."  This  may  happen  on  the 
street,  in  a  coffee  house,  or  at  her 
home,  but  in  1960  this  could  only 
happen  in  Vienna.  The  Viennese 
woman,  who  seems  more  like  a  com- 
bination of  French  and  German,  but 
in  reaHty  stems  from  Hungarian  or 
Slavic  races,  is  coquettish  like  a 
kitten.  She  is  highly  fashionable  and 
will  spend  hours  at  her  dressmaker 
having  gowns  copied  that  she  has 
seen  in  expensive  shops  along  the 
Kantnerstrasse,  and  at  her  millinery 
and  hair  salon.  Servants  still  Kve  in 
the  past,  preferring  to  wait  upon 
royalty  and  looking  down  their 
noses  at  the  nouveau  (new  rich). 
And  where  else  in  the  Western 
World,    but    Vienna,    do    you    find 
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maids  and  waitresses  still  wearing 
hightop  boots — believing  they  keep 
the  ankles  slim — another  sign  of  the 
fading  royal  glory. 

You  need  not  worry  about  what 
time  of  year  to  come,  for  Vienna  is 
lovely  in  all  weathers.  In  the  fall, 
with  rain  on  the  gray  cobbled 
squares,  and  the  Heurigen  of  Grinz- 
ing  moving  indoors  beside  the  wine- 
presses. In  winter,  when  ice  ghtters 
on  the  gabled  roofs,  and  the  baroque 
angels  of  the  church  fronts  stand 
knee-deep  in  snow.  In  spring,  when 
the  chestnut  trees  bloom  in  the  Prater, 
and  the  flower-bedecked  Fiakers  roll 


BiaiE  VERSE 


Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people.  PRO.  14:34 


Here  is  a  great  verse  for  this  month 
or  for  any  month.  It  calls  upon  the 
United  States  (and  every  nation)  to 
exalt  righteousness  and  put  away  sin. 
Of  what  sins  are  we  guilty  as  a  nation? 
How  can  we  overcome  these?  What  are 
some  of  the  ways  we  as  American 
citizens  can  help  to  exalt  righteousness? 
Our  two  conventions  are  nominating 
presidential  candidates  this  month. 
What  part  should  we  take  in  getting 
worthy  men  into  office? 
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along  hke  cheerful  ghosts  out  of  the 
time  of  the  dead  Emperor.  And  in 
summer  when  the  Vienna  that  is  not 
on  hoUday  takes  its  own  languid 
hoHday  ease  in  the  awninged  cafes,^ 
as  if  hfe  were  one  long  siesta,  for 
there  is  always  time  in  Vienna. 

More  songs  have  been  written 
about  Vienna  certainly  than  about 
any  town  I  know,  songs  of  sentiment 
and  melancholy,  in  the  special 
Viennese  manner.  For  in  spite  of 
two  wars  and  the  blackest  of  postwar 
years,  Vienna  still  Hves,  Hke  a  great 
lady  who  has  survived  out  of  an 
ancient  regime,  a  httle  shabby,  a 
httle  frayed,  but  elegant  still,  and 
still  able  to  summon  gallantry  and 
nostalgia  out  of  the  hearts  of  her 
admirers. 

For  this  admirer  the  most  wonder- 
ful night  in  Vienna  means  walking 
along  an  old  cobblestone  street 
under  a  cloak  of  stars.  I  turn  up  one 
street,  then  another,  and  continue 
my  walk  through  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  captivating  city  in  the 
Old  World.  ■  m 

Congo  Filmstrips 

The  American  Bible  Society  an- 
nounces two  filmstrips  on  the  So- 
ciety's program  of  distributing  Bibles 
to  African  children  and  adults.  Con- 
go Handclasp  is  for  children,  has 
fifty-seven  frames,  and  may  be  shown 
in  about  eight  minutes.  With  script 
and  33  1/3  record,  the  filmstrip  sells- 
for  $1.50.  Without  the  record,  $1.00. 
Congo  Close-Up  is  for  young  people 
and  adults,  also  has  fifty-seven 
frames,  and  sells  for  $4.00  with 
33 1/3  rpm  record.  Without  the 
record,  $3.00. 


IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST 

By  William  C.  Kiessel,  Jr. 


I 


N  1861  the  United  States  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
bloodiest  conflict  in  American  his- 
tory. The  combined  casualties,  both 
North  and  South,  were  ultimately 
higher  than  the  total  of  all  the  wars 
this  country  fought  from  the  Revolu- 
tion  up   through   World   War   I. 

Fear  and  death  turn  people  to 
religion.  The  battles  of  Bull  Run, 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  others  caused 
lengthy  casualty  lists  to  be  posted 
on  village  greens  throughout  the 
countryside.  Local  pastors  noticed 
increases  in  their  congregations  and 
people  once  again  began  to  pray 
from  humble  hearts  and  not  from 
rote  memory. 

On  November  13,  1861,  the 
Reverend  Mark  R.  Waticinson,  pastor 
of  the  First  Particular  Baptist 
Church  in  Ridleytown,  Pennsylvania, 
took  definite  action.  Sitting  down  at 
liis  roll  top  desk,  he  penned  a  letter 
to  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Salmon  Portland  Chase,  sug- 
gesting  that   a   religious   motto   be 


imprinted   on   our  American   coins. 

Reverend  Watkinson  reasoned  that 
if  the  Federal  Govenmient  were  to 
lose  the  fratricidal  war,  future  gener- 
ations could  claim  the  United  States 
had  been  a  heathen  country.  He 
proposed  to  Secretary  Chase  that 
this  nation  proclaim  to  the  entire 
world  its  trust  in  Divine  Providence 
and  emblazon  its  coins  with  the 
motto:  "God,  Liberty,  Law." 

Secretary  Chase,  a  man  of  great 
spiritual  depth  who  had  been  reared 
by  his  Uncle  Philander  Chase, 
pioneer  Episcopal  Bishop  for  Ohio, 
wrote  to  James  Pollock,  Director 
of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  as  fol- 
lows: "No  nation  can  be  strong 
except  in  the  strength  of  God  or 
safe  except  in  his  defense.  The  trust 
of  our  people  in  God  should  be  de- 
clared on  our  national  coins.  You 
will  cause  a  device  to  be  prepared 
without  unnecessary  delay  with  a 
motto  expressing  in  the  fewest  and 
tersest  words  possible  this  national 
recognition.'* 
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TAT'ITH  the  wheels  set  in  motion, 
^^  James  Pollock  in  1862  pro- 
posed new  patterns  for  the  popular 
half  dollar  and  the  half  eagle  with 
the  motto  "God,  our  Trust."  In  1863 
the  pattern  for  a  bronze  two-cent 
piece  had  the  bust  of  Washington 
on  the  obverse  and  the  legend  "God 
and  our  Country/'  However,  none 
of  these  coins  were  ever  minted.  The 
Coinage  Act  of  1837  specifically 
limited  the  mottoes  and  devices  that 
could  be  placed  on  coins.  New  legis- 
lation was  required. 

By  December  of  1863  initial  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  and  so  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  James  Pollock, 
oflBcially  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
for  approval,  newly  designed  one, 
two,  and  three-cent  pieces  on  which 
it  was  proposed  one  of  the  following 
mottoes  be  inscribed:  "Our  Country, 
Our  God,"  or  "God,  Our  Trust." 

In  his  office,  Chase  mulled  over 
Pollock's  suggestion  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind.  Neither  of  the 
mottoes  seemed  to  be  just  right  so 
he  put  the  letter  aside  to  take  home 
to  work  on  along  with  other  pressing 
matters. 

That  night  in  his  study,  Secretary 
Chase  reviewed  Reverend  Watkin- 
son's  original  suggestion  "God, 
Liberty,  Law"  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration rejected  it  along  with  Pol- 
lock's "Our  Country,  Our  God"  and 
"God,  Our  Trust"  and  even  some  of 
his  own  which  he  wrote  out  on 
scraps  of  paper. 

Normally  a  man  of  quick  decision. 
Secretary  Chase  was  annoyed  at 
himself  for  failing  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Disturbed,  he  restlessly  began 
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to  pace  through  his  multi-roomed 
house.  As  Secretary  Chase  moved 
through  one  room  after  the  other 
with  head  low  and  hands  locked  be- 
hind his  back,  he  paused  before  the 
framed  college  diploma  of  his  newly 
acquired  son-in-law  and  began  to 
read  the  Latin  inscription. 

Suddenly  his  back  straightened 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up.  Secretary 
Chase  rushed  back  to  his  desk.  There 
he  penned  the  note  to  Director  of 
the  Mint,  Pollock,  which  approved 
the  newly  designed  cent  pieces  and, 
more  importantly,  established  the 
now  familiar  motto:  "In  God  We 
Trust"  which  to  this  day,  although 
our  coins  have  frequently  changed, 
is  still  emblazoned  on  American 
coins. 

SECRETARY  Chase's  newly  ac- 
quired son-in-law,  whose  degree 
provided  the  motto  for  our  nation's 
coinage,  was  the  senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  implication  of  the 
romance  between  Kate  Chase  and 
Senator  William  Sprague  is  more 
than  just  an  interesting  historical 
vignette. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  govemer  of  Ohio.  In  that 
capacity  he  attended  in  Cleveland 
in  September  1860,  the  dedication 
of  the  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  defeat  of 
the  British  Fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  tfie 
War  of  1812.  Governor  Chase,  a 
widower,  took  along  his  vivacious 
twenty-year-old  daughter,  Catherine 
Jane,  better  known  as  "Proud  Kate" 
because  of  her  ambition  and  some- 
times haughty  manner. 


Since  Perry  had  been  a  Rhode  Is- 
lander, one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  dedication  was  Governor  Wil- 
liam Sprague  of  that  state.  At  the 
Grand  Ball  held  later  that  evening, 
Kate  Chase  was  presented  to  the 
slight,  dark-haired  thirty-one-year- 
old  '"boy"  governor.  That  evening 
the  handsome  pair  danced  constant- 
ly together  and  in  the  months  that 
followed  the  ambitious  Kate  and 
her  father,  a  presidential  hopeful, 
continued  to  cultivate  the  wealthy 
and  influential  Governor  Sprague. 

In  1862  Governor  Sprague  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  by  that 
time  former  Governor  Chase  was  a 
valued  member  of  President  Lin- 
coln's war  cabinet.  Proud  Kate,  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  Washington 
and  the  youthful  poKtico  from  Rhode 
Island,  were  almost  inseparable.  The 
inevitable  engagement  between  the 
fiery  beauty  and  the  wealthy  Senator 
was  announced  in  May,  1863. 

Kate  Chase  and  WilHam  Sprague 
were  married  in  the  home  of  Secre- 
tary Chase  on  November  12,  1863, 
with  President  Lincola  and  his  cabi- 
net as  honored  guests.  After  a  brief 
Tioneymoon  the  loving  couple  took 
up  residence  in  the  spacious  home 
of  the  Secretary.  When  the  happy 
bridegroom  moved  in  with  his 
father-in-law,  one  of  his  prized  pos- 
sessions which  he  hung  in  a  conspic- 
uous place,  was  a  framed  honorary 
Master  of  Arts  degree  conferred 
upon  him  in  1861  by  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 


On  William  Sprague's  degree  was 
the  Brown  University  seal,  adopted 
September  4,  1834,  with  the  Latin 
inscription  "In  Deo  Speramus" 
which  can  be  translated  "In  God 
We  Hope"  or  "In  God  We  Trust." 

It  was  after  viewing  his  son-in- 
law's  degree  in  December,  1863, 
that  Secretary  Chase  wrote  to  James 
Pollock  instructing  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  emblazon  "In  God  We  Trust"  on 
the  newly  approved  two-cent  piece 
and  thus  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  was  a  nation  which 
proudly  stamped  its  faith  on  its 
coinage. 

By  Act  of  Congress  April  22, 
1864,  later  reafiirmed,  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
permitted  to  fix  the  mottoes  and 
devices  on  coins.  That  same  year, 
1864,  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  is- 
sued two-cent  pieces  and  for  the 
very  first  time  in  American  histor}^ 
a  coin  bore  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust." 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how 
our  national  pledge  to  the  Deity  can 
be  attributed  to  the  diametrically 
opposite  emotions  of  both  fear  and 
love:  The  fear  brought  about  by 
war  and  Reverend  Mark  Watkinson  s 
letter;  and  the  love  between  Kate 
Chase  and  William  Sprague  which 
brought  the  motto,  still  in  use  on 
our  coins  today,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


A  pessimist  is  one  who  expects  nothing  on  a  silver  platter  except  tarnish. 

— Franklin  P.  Jones  in  Quote 
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Protestants  Believe:    In  Personal  Salvation 
and  Social  Responsibility 


By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 


C  TANLEY  listened  attentively  to  the  minister's  message  and  when 
^  the  invitation  was  given  he  felt  the  impulse  to  walk  down  to  the 
front  and  make  a  decision  for  Christ  but  resisted  it.  The  revival  serv- 
ices continued  and  one  evening  later,  Stanley  again  felt  the  m:ge  to 
become  a  Christian  so  he  knelt  down  in  his  room  and  prayed,  "Oh, 
Christ,  save  me  tonight.  Here  I  am.  Take  me." 

He  got  up  and  then  ran  most  of  the  mile  to  the  church  and  waited 
impatiently  for  the  minister  to  finish  his  sermon  so  he  could  make  his 
decision  public.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  he  walked  down  the 
aisle,  got  on  his  knees  and  prayed.  Later,  in  commenting  on  what 
happened,  Stanley  said,  "I  had  scarcely  bent  my  knees  when  my 
whole  heart  was  flooded  with  a  sense  of  the  healing  Christ,  of  peace, 
of  release,  of  life.  All  barriers  were  gone.  I  knew  him.  I  walked  out 
into  a  new  universe." 

That  young  man  was  E.  Stanley  Jones  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Later 
he  became  a  missionary  to  the  high  caste  Indians — the  preacher  of 
Christ  on  the  Indian  road  and  one  of  the  world's  great  ministers! 

What  he  experienced,  of  course,  was  conversion — ^well  described 
by  him:  "I  walked  out  into  a  new  universe." 

Protestants  believe  that  this  experience  of  personal  salvation  is 
the  most  important  event  in  a  person's  life.  They  believe  with  E.  F. 
Scott: 

Christianity  taught  that  it  was  the  individual  life  which  mattered.  That 
which  is  precious  in  every  man  and  worth  redemption  is  not  his  race,  or 
citizenship,  or  even  his  share  in  the  common  humanity,  but  his  soul.  This 
is  the  "eternal  jewel"  for  which  all  the  rest  is  only  a  wrapping. 

Jesus  put  it  hke  this: 

For  what  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  forfeits 
his  life?  (Matt.  16:26) 
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Heap  all  the  diamonds  of  the  world  into  one  pile,  gaze  at  their  beauty 
and  contemplate  their  great  value — and  yet,  the  soul  of  one  person — 
whom  the  world  might  call  insignificant — is  worth  more  than  all  these 
diamonds. 

Man's  salvation  is  so  important  that  God  sent  his  only  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  on  the  cross  to  bring  this  salvation  about. 

When  the  Divine  Power  Touches  Us 

This  is  the  great  theme  of  the  New  Testament — man's  salvation. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  "the  good  news"  that 
God  has  provided  for  man  a  way  of  redemption. 

As  we  read  the  New  Testament  we  find  what  man  is  saved  from. 
He  is  saved  from  sin.  Protestants  believe  that  all  men  are  sinners. 
Paul  points  this  out  in  several  verses  in  Romans: 

Therefore  as  sin  came  into  the  world  through  one  man  and  death  through 
sin,  and  so  death  spread  to  all  men  .  .  .  (Rom.  5:12) 

For  I  know  that  nothing  good  dwelb  within  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh.  I 
can  will  what  is  right,  but  I  cannot  do  it  (Rom.  7:18). 

Left  to  his  own  will  and  his  own  desires  man  goes  down  hill;  he  rebels 
against  God;  he  violates  God's  laws. 

How  is  man  saved?  Not  through  any  merit  of  his  own  but  wholly 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

For  by  grace  you  have  been  saved  through  faith;  and  this  is  not  your 
doing,  it  is  the  gift  of  God — not  because  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast  (Eph.  2:8,  9). 

God  has  done  everything  which  needs  to  be  done  for  man's  salvation. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  and  he  became  one  with  us — the 
incarnation.  "The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us"  (John 
1:14).  This  Son  Uved  a  perfect  Hfe  and  fulfilled  the  law;  and  then 
gave  his  life  upon  Calvary  for  man's  sins — the  atonement.  "And  you, 
who  once  were  estranged  and  hostile  in  mind,  doing  evil  deeds,  he 
has  now  reconciled  ...  by  his  death"  (Col.  1:21). 

One  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Reformation  was  proclaimed  by 
Martin  Luther — that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  He  said: 

It  is  clear  then  that  to  a  Christian  man  his  faith  sufiices  for  everything, 
and  that  he  has  no  need  of  works  for  justification.  But  if  he  has  no  need 
of  works,  neither  had  he  need  of  law;  and  if  he  has  no  need  of  law,  he  is 
certainly  free  from  the  law. 

If  we  are  not  saved  by  works  of  merit,  then  how  do  we  come  into 
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.the  possession  of  this  salvation?  E.  Stanley  Jones  in  Conversion  says 
there  are  several  steps: 

1.  The  stage  of  drawing  near.  You  do  not  have  to  find  God — you 
have  to  allow  him  to  find  you. 

2.  The  stage  of  decision.  You  inwardly  decide  to  be  his. 

3.  You  implement  the  decision — you  actually  surrender  your  life 
to  Christ.  This  is  faith  which  has  been  defined  as  F-A-I-T-H:  For- 
saking All  I  Trust  Him! 

For  many  years  we've  spoken  of  the  two  steps — repentance  and 
faith.  These  are  they.  WeVe  been  going  down  the  road  to  destruction 
and  death  when  we  rightabout-face  and  go  in  a  new  direction — now 
toward  heaven.  We  have  trusted  in  self  and  now  we  turn  to  Christ 
and  trust  him  to  do  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves. 

When  these  conditions  take  place — truly  take  place  within  us,  not 
make-believe — then  we  are  saved.  The  divine  power  touches  us  and 
we  are  born  again.  That's  the  symbol  Jesus  used  when  he  talked  with 
Nicodemus  on  that  night  so  long  ago.  "Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you, 
unless  one  is  born  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John 
3:3).  Being  a  rationalist,  having  to  figure  out  everything  with  the 
mind,  Nicodemus  couldn't  understand  this — neither  can  we — ^but 
Jesus  told  him  to  have  faith  and  it  would  happen.  "Whoever  believes 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  Ufe"  (John  3:16). 

Another  symbol  of  this  personal  salvation  is  used  by  Paul.  He  says 
we  become  a  new  creation; 

Therefore,  if  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the  old  has  passed 
away,  behold,  the  new  has  come  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

In  speaking  of  this  new  creation,  Paul  Tillich,  one  of  the  outstanding 
theologians  of  the  present  day,  says: 

The  New  Being  is  not  something  that  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  Old 
Being  But  it  is  a  renewal  of  the  Old  which  has  been  corrupted,  distorted, 
split  and  almost  destroyed.  Salvation  does  not  destroy  creation;  but  it 
transforms  the  Old  Creation  into  a  New  One.  Therefore  we  can  speak  of 
the  New  in  terms  of  renewal,  the  threefold  "re,"  namely  re-conciliation, 
re-union,  re-surrection. 

So  when  the  divine  power  touches  us,  we  are  converted,  we  are 
saved  and  then  we  have  a  NEW  LIFE,  NEW  STANDARDS,  NEW 
GOALS.  There  is  a  threefold  change:  change  in  belief;  change  in 
attitude;  change  in  direction. 
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Redemption  for  the  Whole  of  Life 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  this  discussion — man's  social 
responsibility.  Why  are  we  saved?  Certainly  to  become  new  persons; 
but  we  are  also  saved  to  serve.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question,  If 
through  salvation  we  gain  a  new  life,  new  standards,  new  goals, 
doesr/t  this  mean  a  new  attitude  toward  others,  new  social  relation- 
ships? If  there  is  a  threefold  change — a  change  in  belief,  a  change  in 
attitude,  and  a  change  in  direction — does  not  this  apply  to  the 
society  in  which  we  Hve? 

Bear  in  mind  we  have  the  right  order.  It  was  the  order  Jesus 
taught — that  inward  change  precedes  outward  reform.  Remember 
he  said: 


You  will  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Are  grapes  gathered  from  thorns,  or 
figs  from  thistles?  So,  every  sound  tree  bears  good  fruit,  but  the  bad  tree 
bears  evil  fruit.  A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit,  nor  can  a  bad  tree  bear 
good  fruit  (Matt.  7:16-18). 


So  when  we  talk  about  the  Christian's  social  responsibility  we  are 
not  talking  about  mere  reform,  we  are  talking  about  rehgion.  It  is  the 
penneation  of  all  society  with  the  message  of  redemption. 

Too  long  these  two  aspects  of  the  gospel  have  been  separated. 
Some  Christian  workers  have  placed  emphasis  almost  wholly  upon 
soul  salvation;  others  have  laid  stress  on  "the  social  gospel"  at  the 
expense  of  evangelism.  But  in  the  Bible  man's  inward  change  and 
outward  action  are  tied  up  together.  The  new  hfe  in  man's  heart 
is  expressed  in  the  visible  hfe  a  man  hves  day  by  day. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  some  sections  of  the  Bible  to  see  how 
this  is  true — the  blending  of  personal  salvation  and  social  responsi- 
bihty. 

Start  with  the  prophets  of  Israel.  They  proclaimed  the  need,  of 
course,  for  inward  change.  But  they  boldly  denounced  those  guilty  of 
immoraUty,  intemperance,  idolatry,  and  injustice.  Sometimes  they  took 
direct  social  and  poHtical  action  to  achieve  what  they  beUeved  to  be 
the  will  of  God.  Amos,  even  at  the  king's  banquet,  cried  out  for 
justice.  Hosea  set  an  example  of  forgiving  love.  Micah  sang  the  im- 
mortal desire  for  lasting  peace.  Isaiah  called  the  nation  to  social 
righteousness.  Everywhere  reHgious  and  poHtical  leaders  and  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God. 
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In  New  Testament  times  we  find  this  same  blending.  Jesus  began 
his  public  ministry  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  prophets: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  (Luke  4:18,  19). 

Thus  we  see  Jesus  putting  strong  emphasis  upon  his  Messianic  mission 
to  redeem  the  whole  of  hfe. 

Again,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  points  out  that  not  every- 
one who  says,  "Lord,  Lord"  is  going  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  the  person  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father,  This  same  emphasis 
comes  at  the  close  of  the  sermon.  It  is  the  man  who  hears  his  words 
and  does  them  who  builds  his  house  upon  the  rock.  Thus,  faith  and 
action  go  togetherl  The  man  who  builds  on  the  sand  hears  his  words 
but  does  not  do  them. 

The  Christian  concept  of  love  is  something  very  dynamic.  Love  is 
no  sentimental,  mushy  feehng  for  another.  It  is  both  a  motive  and  a 
manner.  Jesus  said,  "If  you  love  me,  you  wiU  keep  my  command- 
ments" (John  14:15).  And  in  1  John  we  read:  "But  if  any  one  has 
the  world's  goods  and  sees  his  brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart 
against  him,  how  does  God's  love  abide  in  him?  Little  children,  let 
us  not  love  in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed  and  in  tiTith"  (1  John 
3:17,  18). 

That  wonderful  parable  of  Jesus,  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
portrays  vividly  love  in  action.  Here  was  a  man  on  life's  highway, 
wounded,  robbed,  beaten,  half  dead.  The  priest  and  the  Levite,  active 
rehgious  workers  so  far  as  the  Temple  ceremonies  were  concerned, 
passed  the  man  by  on  the  other  side.  But  the  Samaritan,  member  of 
a  despised  race,  when  he  saw  the  man  in  need,  came  to  him,  bound 
up  his  wounds,  pouring  on  them  oil  and  wine — the  heaUng  medicines 
of  the  day — and  he  set  him  on  his  beast  and  took  him  to  an  inn — the 
hospital  of  the  day — and  told  the  innkeeper  to  take  care  of  him.  Then 
before  he  left  he  put  some  money  in  the  innkeeper's  hand  and  said, 
"I'll  pay  this  much;  and  if  the  bill  is  more,  when  I  come  along  this 
way  again,  I  wiU  repay  thee."  Now  what  was  the  point  to  this  story? 
Simply  that  a  man's  neighbor  is  the  man  in  need — ^wherever  he  is, 
regardless  of  race,  or  regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  the  Temple  or  out 
on  the  highway,  but  especially  out  on  the  highway. 

Do  we  not  need  to  ask  ourselves  today:  What  practices,  what 
customs,  what  institutions  do  we  have  within  our  society  that  are 
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robbing  men  of  their  rights  as  individuals?  That  keep  them  from  the 
love  of  God?  That  perpetuate  man's  greed  and  enable  one  man  or 
a  group  of  men  to  exploit  another? 

The  Kingdom  of  God  at  Hand 

It  is  said  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  can  be  arranged  around  twc* 
foci — God  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now  what  is  the  kingdom  of 
God?  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Jesus  had  in  mind  a  kingdom  with' 
two  parts:  (1)  the  eternal  side — the  kingdom  you  enter  by  faith;  (2) 
the  part  of  the  eternal  which  begins  right  here  on  earth.  He  required 
of  his  followers  a  dual  aUiance:  first  to  an  earthly  fellowship;  and 
secondly  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  knows  no  boundaries  of 
time  or  space. 

Hear  Jesus  as  he  says: 

The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and 
believe  the  gospel  (Mark  1:15). 

Behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you  (Luke  17:21). 

Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  youi 
the  kingdom  (Luke  12:32). 

Again  the  high  priest  asked  him,  "Are  you  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed?  And  Jesus  said,  "I  am;  and  you  will  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (Mark 
14:61,  62). 

The  kingdom,  then,  is  here  akeady;  it  is  something  you  get  int© 
by  repentance  and  faith;  it  is  something  God  gives;  and  it  is  also 
something  that  is  to  come  in  the  future.  It  is  a  higher  order  of  things 
which  is  to  supersede  the  present  imperfect  order.  So  Jesus  taught 
us  to  pray: 

Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done. 

On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  (Matt.  6:10). 

The  fullness  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  future;  nevertheless,  Jesus 
urged  his  followers  to  start  Hving  now  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom — 
which  they  were,  in  fact,  if  they  had  experienced  personal  salvation. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  Social  Responsibility 

A  little  girl  fell  out  of  bed  one  night  and  her  mother  picking  her 
up  asked  why.  The  httle  girl  repHed:  "I  stayed  too  close  to  where 
I  got  in."  Protestants  believe  and  the  Bible  teaches  that  good  works  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  lively  faith. 
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To  be  sure,  Paul  taught  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  and  not 
works.  Now  since  he  is  justified,  the  Christian  doesn't  have  to  worry 
any  more  about  his  salvation  and  so  can  demonstrate  the  good  life. 
When  questions  arose  in  the  churches  as  to  what  the  Christian 
attitude  was  toward  party  divisions,  incest,  legal  disputes,  marriage, 
eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols,  spiritual  gifts,  and  many,  many  other 
things,  Paul  counseled  the  churches  on  the  Christian  course  of  action. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  true  Christian  Uves  by  love  (1  Cor.  13);  he 
gives  evidence  in  his  life  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit:  love,  joy,  peace, 
patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control 
(Gal.  5:22). 

In  Paul's  letters,  of  course,  we  have  no  detailed  manifesto  on 
Christian  social  action,  but  we  do  discover  the  principles  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  new  order  of  things.  For  example,  Paul  sent 
the  slave  Onesimus  back  to  Philemon  because  he  belonged  to  Philemon; 
but  he  instructed  Philemon  he  was  now  to  treat  him  as  a  brother. 

He  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  the  Christian  life  was  one 
of  hardship  and  called  for  man's  best.  "On  frequent  journeys,  in 
danger  from  rivers,  danger  from  robbers,  danger  from  my  own  people, 
danger  from  Gentiles,  danger  at  sea,  danger  from  false  brethren" 
(2  Cor.  11:26  .  .  .  Read  the  whole  section). 

X.et's  Do  Away  with  the  Pigeonhole  Concept 

In  most  ojBBces  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  pigeonhole  desk.  You 
marked  the  pigeonholes  and  put  your  letters  or  papers  pertaining  to 
each  subject  in  the  proper  hole.  Many  persons  have  a  pigeonhole 
concept  of  fife.  Here  are  some  of  the  marked  pigeonholes — work, 
play,  home,  school,  reUgion.  For  too  many  of  us  reUgion  has  a 
pigeonhole  all  by  itself  and  is  something  we  do  when  we  go  to 
church  or  chapel  on  Sunday.  It  involves  only  the  personal  life  and 
goes  on  further.  But  actually  rehgion  according  to  Jesus  and  Paul 
and  the  New  Testament  writers  involves  all  of  hfe — all  those  pigeon- 
holes. It  is  how  you  five  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
and  366  on  leap  year! 

There  is  no  real  conflict  between  faith  and  good  works.  From  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  Albert  Schweitzer,  a  great  host  of  souls  have  appHed 
the  gospel  to  daily  hfe  and  to  the  world  as  they  found  it.  Most  of  our 
Protestant  denominations  have  a  department  of  social  action  as  well 
as  a  department  of  evangelism.  They  beheve  in  working  for  better 
schools,  for  a  better  home  life,  for  sobriety,  for  peace,  for  more  Chris- 
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tianity  in  government.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  time-honored 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  means  the  separation  of 
religion  and  the  state.  Certainly  clergymen  ought  not  to  promote  party 
politics  from  the  pulpit.  Certainly,  too,  the  state  has  no  right  to  show 
one  church  or  denomination  a  preference  over  another.  We  must 
have  a  free  church  and  a  free  state.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
religion  as  a  moral  force  should  not  play  an  important  role  in  the  life 
of  the  community,  or  of  the  state,  or  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  world! 

Good  evangelism  involves  social  action.  And  there  can  be  no 
Christian  social  action  without  the  redemption  of  the  inner  man. 
Creative  evangelism  and  courageous  social  action  go  hand  in  hand. 

Protestantism  has  now  the  opportunity  to  give  leadership  at  this 
point.  It  can  do  so  by  challenging  the  world  with  the  full,  complete 
gospel  of  Christ.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  bring  in  a 
new  world;  only  God  can  do  that.  But  it  has  always  been  his  plan 
to  use  persons^-dedicated  persons — ^in  his  redemptive  program.  So — 
will  you  say:  "Here  am  I,  Lord.  Send  me!"? 


FAITH  AND  ORDER— LIFE  AND  WORK 

For  several  years  the  Protestant  churches  had  in  being, 
meeting  at  certain  intervals,  two  great  movements.  One  was 
called  "Faith  and  Order."  The  other  was  called  "Life  and  Work." 

Realizing  that  these  movements  needed  each  other,  to  make  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  were  finally 
brought  together  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

FAITH — is  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel  which  is  needed 
for  personal  salvation. 

ORDER — is  the  systematic  development  of  the  Christian 
faith  within  the  church. 

LIFE — is  the  expression  of  the  Christian  faith  in  personal 
living  and  civic  action. 

WORK — is  the  total  outward  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
Christ  in  its  redemptive  process  in  the  world. 
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PFC  Jose  L.  Fernandez,  U.S.  Marines,  is  welcomed  as  new  citizen  of  the 
U.S.A.  by  Judge  Fred  Kunzel,  San  Diego.  Judge  James  M.  Carter  is  on 
far  right;  and  LT  Wendell  R.  Begg,  CHC,  USN,  is  on  left. 

''9'm  Qlad  %  fie  an  Ame/Uocu^'' 


By  Jose  L.  Fernandez 


TT  has  been  my  desire  for  many 
-*•  years  that  someday  I  might  be 
an  American.  This  dream  came  true 
on  Friday,  November  6,  1959,  when 
I  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  bom  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
during  my  childhood  I  read  all  the 
material  I  could  find  on  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  learned  that  the 
United  States  offered  many  more  op- 
portunities than  did  my  country.  I 
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wanted  to  come  to  America  and  my 
mother  often  told  me  that  someday 
our  family  would  come  to  America 
to  live.  Then  came  the  happiest  day 
of  my  hfe,  when  on  June  18,  1954, 
our  family  moved  to  New  York  City. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  America!  I  wanted  to 
be  a  citizen!  Now,  this,  too,  has 
become  a  reality. 

During  the  past  few  days  I  have 
been  asked,  "J^e,  what  does  it  mean 


to  be  an  American  citizen?"  To  be 
an  American  citizen  means  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  subject  of  a  country, 
but  an  integral  part  of  a  govern- 
ment— "a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
I  have  learned  that  the  people  of 
America  put  a  higher  sense  of  value 
on  human  beings  than  do  people  of 
many  other  countries  of  the  world. 
In  America,  man  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing created  by  God,  in  God's  own 
image;  that  men  are  created  equal; 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
men  are  to  work  together,  hand  in 
hand,  with  God.  This  concept  of 
man  is  actually  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. The  Founding  Fathers  of 
America  found  this  important  when 
they  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "All  men  are  created 
equal;  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights." 

Since  I  have  become  an  American 


For  Him  Who  Journeys 

May  he  who  journeys  in  the 
night 
Along  an  unknown  road, 
Meet  kindness  as  he  goes  his 
way 
And      peace      in      strange 
abode. 

May    darkness    shelter    him 
from  those 
Who     think     of     hurt     or 
harm; 
May  starlight  give  him  hope 
of  dawn, 
And  God's  love  keep  him 
warm. 

— Ruby  Zagoren 


citizen,  it  means  that  I  have  been 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom. It  means  that  when  I  shall 
finish  my  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Marines,  it  will  be  my  privilege  to 
choose  my  future.  If  I  desire  to 
finish  my  college  education  at  New 
York  University,  to  become  a 
teacher,  it  is  my  privilege  to  choose. 
Or,  I  may  choose  to  go  to  Columbia 
and  become  a  medical  doctor.  No 
one  will  teU  me  that  I  must  do  this 
or  I  must  do  that  because  of  the 
good  it  shall  render  to  the  state. 

I  could  write  at  great  length  of 
the  wonderful  privileges  that  are 
now  mine  in  becoming  an  American 
citizen.  However,  when  I  took  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  not  only 
received  the  highest  privileges,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  received  the 
greatest  responsibihty  of  any  citizen- 
ship in  the  world.  To  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  not  only  means  the 
privileges  of  freedom — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  rehgion,  freedom 
from  want,  and  freedom  of  the 
press — ^but  it  also  means  performing 
duties  and  carrying  out  responsibiU- 
ties  to  maintain  our  freedom.  In  this 
great  land  of  ours,  where  the 
philosophy  of  existence  is  based  on 
freedom,  we  can  only  stay  free  as 
long  as  our  way  of  hfe  remains 
harmonious  with  the  laws  and  teach- 
ings of  God.  "One  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  Hberty  and 
justice  for  all." 

By  attaining  United  States  citizen- 
ship, I  have  gained  a  priceless 
possession.  I  just  pray  to  God  that 
I  may  always  be  worthy  of  this  right 
of  American  citizenship.  ■  ■ 
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Title  Only  Decision 


By  Neal  Neitzel 


What  is  a  man  to  do  when  he  finds  corruption  in  the  very  office 
where  he  works?  Tom  Noring  faced  the  problem.  Read  the 
story  to  see  how  he  solved  it. 


'  I  'HE  dislike  and  antagonism 
-*•  existing  between  young,  popular 
Tom  Noring,  sales  manager  for  the 
Seabury  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  ruthless,  aggressive  Jack  Purvis, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  had  reached  the  explosive 
stage  after  smoldering  dangerously 
for  months. 

The  explosion  came  that  morning. 
Purvis  had  stormed  into  Tom's  office 
during  the  weekly  sales  conference. 
The  tall  man's  swarthy  features  were 
locked  in  angry  lines  as  he  inter- 
rupted one  of  the  salesmen.  Jack 
Purvis  glared  around  the  office  and 
his  voice  was  harsh  as  he  ordered 
the  salesmen  to  clear  the  room. 

Then,  even  as  the  group  of  men 
looked  askance  at  Tom  as  they  left 
their  chairs  and  started  to  leave  the 
office,  the  sharp  voice  of  Jack  Purvis 
flicked  out  like  a  whiplash. 

"Why  wasn't  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  sales  department  activities 
turned  in  yesterday,  Noring?"  the 
assistant  to  the  president  demanded. 
Without  giving  Tom  a  chance  to 
reply,  Purvis  launched  a  vicious, 
vindictive  tirade  which  brought  bat- 
tle lights  to  Tom's  grey  eyes.  "That 
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report  is  needed  for  the  preparation 
of  the  accounting  statements,"  Purvis 
snapped,  "and  if  you  can't  organize 
your  department  so  that  work  is 
completed  on  schedule,  maybe  some- 
body else  can!" 

It  so  happened  that  Tom  had 
finished  the  report  the  night  before; 
he'd  worked  on  it  until  past  mid- 
night and  had  taken  it  in  to  the 
president  earlier  that  morning.  Con- 
trolling his  anger  and  aware  that  the 
employees  working  in  the  main  office 
were  listening,  Tom  met  Purvis'  un- 
justified attack  with  steady  calm. 

"Mr.  Andrews  asked  me  to  visit 
our  branch  office  in  Michigan,"  he 
said  quietly.  "I  was  there  until  late 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Andrews 
told  me  that  the  report  wouldn't  be 
needed  until  today.  It's  on  his  desk 
now." 

"Alibis  and  excuses  seem  to  be  in 
style  around  here,"  Jack  Purvis 
sneered.  Purvis  had  been  with  the 
company  for  only  six  months  but  it 
had  taken  less  than  a  week  for  him 
to  severely  damage  company  morale. 
"There's  too  much  deadwood  in  this 
company,"  the  scowling  executive 
said.  "I've  chopped  off  quite  a  bit 


of  it  already,  but  the  ax  is  still  sharp, 
Noring.  Now,  after  this — " 

"If  you're  on  another  one  of  your 
head-hunting  expeditions,  go  right 
ahead,  Purvis,"  Tom  growled,  forc- 
ing his  big  hands  to  unclench  and 
hang  at  his  sides.  "You've  just  about 
wrecked  our  organization  with  those 
loud  bellows  and  stupid  policy 
changes  you've  made.  We've  lost 
a  dozen  good  men  since  you  came  to 
this  company  and  if  I'm  your  next 
victim,  okay.  But  don't  take  up  any 
of  my  time  with  threats,  Purvis.  I've 
got  work  to  do." 

With  that,  Tom  walked  around  his 
desk,  strode  past  the  fuming  dark- 
haired  executive  and  entered  the 
large  general  oflBce  where  men  and 
women  watched  and  listened  in  un- 
comfortable silence.  Tom  pasted  his 
usual    good-natured    grin    back    in 


place  and  winked  reassuringly  at  his 
co-workers.  It  broke  the  tension  and 
soon  the  oflBce  machines  were  clat- 
tering again. 

A  S  Tom  expected.  Jack  Purvis  had 
-^"^  stomped  angrily  in  the  direction 
of  Wilton  Murray's  office  a  few 
minutes  later.  Also  in  line  with  Tom's 
expectations,  the  suave,  ash-blond 
executive  vice-president  called  Tom 
in  just  before  closing  time  that 
afternoon. 

Wilton  Murray  locked  his  plump 
hands  behind  his  neck  and  tilted 
his  chair  away  from  the  immense 
mahogany  desk  while  he  listened  to 
Tom's  explanation  of  the  row  with 
Purvis.  The  middle-aged  V.P.'s  blue 
eyes  studied  the  brass  paper-weight 
on  the  corner  of  his  desk. 

"I  can  only  suggest  an  apology. 
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Tom.  Go  to  Jack  Purvis.  Shake 
hands  with  him.  Patch  things  up," 
Wilton  Murray  said  smoothly,  his 
tone  paternal  and  persuasive.  "This 
is  a  small  company,  Tom.  We  have 
to  get  along  with  each  other." 

The  young  sales  manager  stared 
at  Wilton  Murray.  "You  heard  my 
side  of  the  story,"  Tom  said  evenly. 
''And  Jack  Purvis  gave  you  his  ver- 
sion of  what  happened  this  morning. 
If  I  thought  that  I  was  in  the  wrong 
I'd  do  as  you've  suggested.  But — " 

"Before  you  say  that  you  won't 
apologize,  please  take  time  to  think 
this  through,  Tom.  There's  a  real 
future  for  you  with  Seabury.  Don't 
throw  away  that  future,  Tom." 
Wilton  Murray  smiled  pleasantly 
although  there  was  no  doubting  the 
ultimatum. 

Tom  stood  up,  suddenly  tired  and 
completely  disgusted.  He  should 
have  known  what  sort  of  reaction  to 
expect  from  the  jovial,  fence-strad- 
dling executive  V.P.  OflBce  rumor 
had  it  that  Jack  Purvis  was  Wilton 
Murray's  nephew. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Andrews,  the  president 
of  Seabury,  was  sixty-seven  years 
old  and  was  plagued  by  various  ail- 
ments which  his  physician  had 
attributed  to  overwork.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  he  welcomed  his  new 
assistant  with  such  cordial,  unques- 
tioning acceptance.  Why  he'd  de- 
veloped a  blind  spot  where  Jack 
Purvis  was  concerned,  failing  to 
note  the  havoc  that  Purvis  and 
Wilton  Murray  were  wreaking  with 
company  personnel  and  policies. 

Tom  was  convinced  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  arrogant  and  incompe- 
tent, Jack  Purvis  was  dishonest  and 


treacherous  as  well.  He  was  also 
beginning  to  believe  that  the  suave, 
pink-faced  vice-president  seated  at 
the  desk  in  front  of  him  was  equal- 
ly responsible  for  the  constantly 
increasing  overhead  costs  and  ever- 
mounting  employee  turnover  which 
weakened  the  organization. 

Lyle  Jordan,  the  company's  elder- 
ly, quiet-mannered  chief  accountant, 
had  confided  some  unpleasant  facts 
to  Tom  the  week  before  being  sum- 
marily discharged  by  Wilton  Murray. 
The  accountant  had  been  puzzled 
and  worried  by  a  number  of  unusual 
expense  items  he'd  come  across  dur- 
ing his  audit.  He'd  asked  Tom  for  his 
opinion  and  Tom  had  suggested  that 
the  items  should  be  brought  to 
Wilton  Murray's  attention  immedi- 
ately. Lyle  Jordan  agreed.  When  he 
reported  his  findings  to  Wilton  Mur- 
ray, the  executive  vice-president  lost 
his  glib  smile  and  became  extremely 
disturbed.  The  next  week,  Lyle  had 
been  notified  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  employee  and  was  given  his  final 
paycheck. 

WHILE  driving  home  along 
dusky  suburban  streets,  Tom 
Noring  thought  about  his  ten-year 
investment  in  Seabury  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  He  had  started  as  a 
clerk  in  the  shipping  department  his 
first  year  out  of  high  school.  He'd 
worked  hard;  he  had  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  paying  for  each 
promotion  with  night  work,  sweat, 
problems,  study,  learning,  trying  and 
3oing.  Those  ten  years  of  earnest 
efforts  had  earned  him  the  title  of 
sales  manager.  It  was  a  good  job 
with  an  excellent  future.  Tom  hated 
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the  idea  of  seeing  those  efforts  go 
down  the  drain.  It  wouldn't  be  easy 
to  start  all  over  with  another  com- 
pany. 

And  yet,  a  man  had  other  things 
to  consider.  Things  Hke  pride,  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  moral  courage.  A 
fellow  had  to  have  respect  for  him- 
self if  he  was  ever  to  find  his  way 
to  achievement  and  happiness 
through  the  maze  of  Hfe. 

That  night  at  home,  Pamela  sat 
with  him  in  the  comfortable  Hving 
room  after  they'd  tucked  their  two 
youngsters  in  bed.  She  listened 
solemnly  while  Tom  described  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  crucial 
situation  and  explained  the  decision 
he  would  have  to  make. 

"Good  jobs  are  scarce,"  Tom  said 
glumly    as    he    tightened    his    arm 


around  Pamela's  soft  shoulders. 
"Right  now,  I  don't  know  what  to 
do;  this  whole  business  is  silly  and 
just  plain  childish!" 

"Are  you  certain  that  it's  a  choice 
between  resigning  or — well — apolo- 
gizing to  Jack  Purvis?"  Pamela  asked 
quietly,  resting  her  pretty  head 
against  Tom's  shoulder. 

Tom's  mouth  became  a  thin,  bitter 
hne.  "Wilton  Murray  made  that  clear 
enough.  First  thing  tomorrow  morn- 
ing diere's  a  meeting  scheduled  in 
Mr.  Andrews'  oflBce.  I  can  either 
apologize  and  kowtow  to  Purvis 
from  now  on — or  hand  in  my  resig- 
nation." 

"But  if  Mr.  Andrews  knew  what's 
been  going  on!  If  only  he  could 
see — 

"K.  B.  Andrews  is  a  fine  person," 
Tom  muttered  dismally,  "but  he's 
been  sick.  He's  out  of  touch  with 
things.  He's  put  his  faith  in  Murray 
and  Purvis  and  someday  he'll  find 
out  what  a  mistake  that  is.  I  just 
hope  that  day  comes  while  the  com- 
pany is  still  in  one  piece!" 

It  was  late  when  Pamela  and  Tom 
went  to  bed.  Neither  of  them  slept 
comfortably.  Tom  stared  into  the 
darkness  for  long  hours,  groping  for 
an  answer.  An  answer  he  was  still 
searching  for  as  he  said  good-by  to 
his  family  and  drove  toward  the 
factory. 

THE  session  was  scheduled  for 
8:30  a.m.  Tom  rapped  twice  and 
walked  into  the  president's  office. 
K.  B.  Andrews,  looking  old  and 
pallid,  sat  behind  his  desk  toying 
with  a  letter  opener  while  Jack 
Purvis  talked.   Wilton  Murray  was 
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seated  near  the  window  carefully 
examining  his  immaculate  finger- 
nails. All  three  men  stared  at  Tom 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

Following  an  exchange  of  glances, 
K.  B.  Andrews  cleared  his  throat, 
then  said,  "Mr.  Murray  has  given  me 
the  facts,  Tom.  I  think  that  you  just 
got  too  tired  from  chasing  across 
country  by  plane,  then  staying  up 
late  to  finish  the  sales  report — ^which, 
by  the  way,  is  excellent.  I  know 
how  ornery  I  can  be  when  I'm  over- 
tired." The  elderly  president's  craggy 
features  widened  with  an  under- 
standing smile.  "I  suggest  that  you 
take  four  steps,  Tom.  Shake  hands 
with  Jack.  Let  him  know  that  you 
were  sort  of  keyed  up  from  all  the 
hustle  these  past  few  days.  Now, 
how  about  it,  Tom?  Isn't  that  what 
you  want  to  do?" 

There  it  was.  All  cut,  stacked,  and 
dried.  Tom  glanced  at  the  smug, 
smirking  countenance  of  the  hatchet- 
faced  executive.  Jack  Purvis  stood 
waiting,  hands  sunk  in  the  pockets 
of  his  brown  suit  coat. 

Four  steps.  Stick  out  a  hand. 
Mumble  an  apology.  Then  it  would 
be  over  and  done  with. 

Or  would  it? 

Tom  hauled  in  a  long,  ragged 
breath.  Apologize  or  start  searching 
for  another  job.  Which  direction 
should  he  walk? 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  an- 
other day  to  think  about  this,"  Tom 
said  finally,  his  voice  low  and 
strained. 

"Sure!  You  look  mighty  tired, 
boy,"  K.  B.  Andrews  agreed.  "Go 
home.  Rest  and  relax  for  a  day  or 
two." 
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"That's  right,"  Wilton  Murray 
purred  persuasively,  rising  to  put  a  ^ 
pink,  plump  hand  on  Tom's  arm.  | 
"Talk  this  over  with  your  wife,  Tom. 
Pamela  is  a  fine,  intelligent  woman 
and  I'm  certain  that  a  day  of  rest 
and  thinking  will  enable  you  to  see 
this  situation  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive." 

nPHE  children  were  at  school 
■*•  when  Tom  returned  home.  It  was 
a  bright,  pleasant  morning  although 
neither  Pamela  nor  Tom  were  aware 
of  the  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  kitchen  windows  as  they  sat 
around  the  table.  Both  of  them 
knew  only  too  well  how  important  the 
decision  was.  How  rugged  it  would 
be  if  Tom  had  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  another  firm,  how  the 
household  bills  and  living  expenses 
seemed  to  be  increasing  each  month. 

"It's  no  use,  Pam.  I've  known  all 
along  what  I'll  have  to  do,"  Tom 
said  late  that  afternoon  when  he 
came  into  the  house  after  poking 
listlessly  about  the  yard. 

"I  guess  I've  known,  too,"  Pamela 
whispered,  a  brave  little  smile  on 
her  lips  as  she  crossed  the  living 
room.  "We  have  some  money  put 
away;  enough  to  see  us  through 
until  you  find  another  job,  honey." 

"It's  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do," 
Tom  said,  taking  her  into  his  arms. 
"You  and  our  kids  may  have  to  wear 
last  year's  clothes  for  a  while,  but 
we'll  be  okay,  Pam.  I  promise!" 

"Of  course  we  will,"  she  said, 
hugging  him  fiercely. 

It  was  early  evening  when  the 
telephone  rang.  The  gruflF  voice  of 
K.   B.  Andrews  sounded  grim   and 


terse  as  the  president  of  Seabury 
asked  Tom  to  drive  down  to  the 
offices  right  away. 

"We  are  holding  a  special  meeting 
of  the  corporate  board  of  directors," 
Mr.  Andrews  explained.  "This  is 
urgent  or  I  wouldn't  bother  you  at 
home.  Can  you  come  right  down?" 

"Yes.  I'm  on  my  way  right  now," 
Tom  replied,  frowning  at  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  third  floor  oflBces  of  the  Sea- 
bury  Manufacturing  Company  were 
lighted.  Tom  hurried  through  the 
corridor  toward  the  conference 
room.  He  entered  the  large  room 
where  a  number  of  men  were  seated 
around  the  massive  mahogany  table. 
K.  B.  Andrews,  appearing  grave  and 
shaken,  motioned  Tom  into  a  chair. 
As  Tom  looked  at  the  men  present 
at  the  meeting,  he  noticed  with 
surprise  that  Lyle  Jordan  and  sev- 
eral other  former  company  employ- 
ees were  included  in  the  group, 
along  with  Jack  Purvis  and  Wilton 
Murray. 

A  man  Tom  recognized  as  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wandrus,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Wandrus  said,  "Be- 
fore taking  further  action,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  that  Mr.  Noring  is 
entitled  to  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  purpose  for  this  special  meeting." 
The  other  members  nodded  in  assent 
while  Purvis  and  Murray,  seated 
at  the  far  end  of  the  table  looked 
uncomfortable — anything    but    hap- 

"Mr.  Lyle  Jordan  and  three  other 
former  company  oflBce  workers  have 
appeared  at  this  meeting  tonight  to 
give  testimony,"  the  chairman  stated. 


looking  at  Tom.  "Mr.  Jordan  has 
informed  this  board  that  he  dis- 
cussed some  questionable  expense 
items  with  you  and  that  it  was  your 
suggestion  which  prompted  him  to 
report  the  matter  to  Mr.  Murray. 
The  fraudulent  expense  items  are 
those  prepared  by  Mr.  Purvis.  Both 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Purvis  deny 
any  knowledge  of  these  defalca- 
tions." The  chairman  paused  long 
enough  to  scowl  ominously. 

"What  we  want  to  know,  Tom," 
said  K.  B.  Andrews,  "is  whether  Lyle 
Jordan's  testimony  is  correct." 

The  room  hung  heavy  with 
silence.  Tom  met  the  chairman's 
probing  gaze,  then  looked  directly 
at  K.  B.  Andrews.  The  elderly  com- 
pany president's  craggy  features 
were  set  in  troubled  lines. 

"Yes.  Lyle  Jordan  did  uncover  a 
number  of  questionable  expense 
items  in  the  company  books,"  Tom 
replied  slowly.  "And  he  did  bring 
them  to  Mr.  Murray's  attention  at 
my  suggestion.  A  week  later,  he  was 
out  of  a  job." 

T  T  was  a  week  later  when  the  new 
-*■  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Seabury  Manufacturing  Company 
walked   into   the   president's   office. 

"One  question,  Tom,"  he  said 
gruffly.  "Pamper  an  old  man's  curi- 
osity. Tell  me — were  you  coming 
back  to  apologize  to  that — that  no- 
good  scoundrel  Purvis?  Or  were  you 
figuring  to  quit?" 

Tom  Noring  smiled  a  secret  smile. 
"I  was  going  to  make  the  only  de- 
cision possible  for  me  under  the 
circumstances,"  he   said  pleasantly. 

■  ■ 
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Our 

Xjherties  -  - 

They 
Safe? 

By  Calvin  B.  Hoover 


TA7ITH  the  perennial  electioneer- 
^  ^  ing  under  way,  we  are  hearing 
again  about  the  threats  to  our  'lib- 
erties." Once  more,  the  seasonal 
oratory  that  accuses  the  other  fellow 
(it's  always  the  other  fellow)  of 
leading  us  down  the  "road  to  social- 
ism" or  depriving  us  of  our  rights 
through  advancing  the  cause  of 
"privilege" — is  sounding  throughout 
the  land. 

Campaign  oratory?  Yes.  But 
neither  to  Americans,  nor  to  anyone 
else,  are  liberties  eternally  guaran- 
teed. Peoples  who  wanted  their 
liberties  as  much  as  we — have  lost 
them.  Events  and  inability  to  inter- 
pret them  cost  their  freedoms. 
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Heart   of   America:    the   secret   ballot. 

Could  it  happen  here? 

Recently,  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  one-time  President  of 
the  American  Economic  Association, 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  question. 
He  was  in  Russia  in  the  early  years 
of  the  revolution  there,  and  in 
Germany  as  Hitler  took  over.  He  was 
an  economic  adviser  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  has  written 
authoritative  volumes  on  all  these 
countries. 

His  answer? 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
odds,  as  we  currently  see  them,  are 
against  it — ^he  says,  in  effect;  "Yes — 
it  could  happen  here."  Sharp  is  his 


observation,  honest  his  report — and 
his  findings  have  been  published  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization,  in  a 
book:  The  Economy,  Liberty,  and 
the  State  (Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
41  E.  70th  Street,  New  York  21,  New 
York.  $5.00). 

One  of  its  central  aims — to  reveal 
the  path  by  which  our  Uberties  could 
be  lost  and  how  we  may  avoid  it. 

Hoover  points  out  that  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  own  private 
property  is  the  basic  institution  of 
capitalism.  The  emphasis  on  property 
rights,  fortified  by  codes  and  decrees 
is  a  force  which  keeps  separate  the 
political  powers  and  economic  activi- 
ties of  a  capitaUst  state. 

The  result  is,  in  effect,  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  area  of  the  sovereign 
force  and  a  lessening  of  the  arbitrary 
character  of  state  power. 

True,  our  Constitution,  with  its 
Bill  of  Rights,  separation  of  powers, 
two-chamber  legislature,  division  of 
power  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  states  is  a  further 
limitation. 

However,  since  our  government 
did  not  assert  control  over  the 
economy,  production  became  the  re- 
sponsibility of  individual  entrepre- 
neurs. In  theory,  they  had  to  serve 
the  consumer  interest — that  is,  pro- 
vide a  product  or  service  the  pubhc 
would  be  willing  to  buy — in  order 
to  stay  in  business. 

Somewhat  later,  with  the  gradual 
rise  in  power  by  corporations,  the 
state  felt  it  necessary  to  curb  this 
power.  By  licensing,  by  regulation, 
by  anti-trust  laws  and  other  meas- 
ures, the  government  built  up  the 


capacity  of  individuals  to  cope  with 
overwhelming  corporate  power. 

The  laissez-faire  theory  gave  way 
to  anti-trust  legislation,  the  New 
Deal,  minimum  wage,  social  security, 
encouragement  of  labor  unions  and 
similar  developments.  So  far,  in  fact, 
did  the  wheel  turn — the  feeUng  arose 
that  unions,  for  one,  may  have  gone 
too  far.  Later  legislations,  hke  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  attempted  to  re- 
verse this. 

Then,  imscrupulous  individuals 
gaining  excessive  power  in  some 
labor  unions  may  indicate  that  cur- 
tailment of  such  abuses  may  also  be 
required. 

This  'iDalance  of  power"  has,  in 
effect,  given  resihency  and  continuity 
to  the  capitalist  system.  For,  once 
the  line  between  state  power  and 
private  property  breaks  down — ^well, 
look  at  Russia. 

Theoretical  foundation  for  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism  there  lay  in 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship 
"of  the  proletariat."  But  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  speak  of  dictatorship  by 
multitudes. 

In  a  political  entity,  management 
of  the  state  must  always  be  delegated 
to  a  few.  What  transpires  is  best 
told  by  a  Communist  himself,  Milo- 
van  Djilas,  in  his  book  The  New 
Class.  He  points  out  that  the  top 
bureaucracy  of  a  Communist  state, 
although  seizing  power  in  the  name 
of  the  proletariat,  in  effect,  draws 
its  income  and  power  from  the 
property  of  the  state. 

The  consequences  are  inescapable. 
In  contrast  to  the  division  of  powers 
in  a  capitalistic  system — producing 
workers    under    Communism    have 
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even  less  control  over  disposition  of 
state  income  than  does  the  worker 
in  a  capitalistic  society.  The  power 
over  the  productive  process  makes 
the  individual  completely  subordi- 
nate to  state  demands. 

The  result  is,  inevitably,  a  dicta- 
torship by  one  man  or  a  few.  And, 
since  such  a  chief  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  voted  out  of  oflSce,  he 
will  rely  upon  police  power  to  main- 
tain his  rule. 

Hoover  further  points  out  that 
dictators  are  driven  by  an  almost 
inescapable  logic  to  the  use  of  terror 
to  maintain  themselves  in  power. 
Without  the  employment  of  the 
death  penalty,  no  dictator  is  Hkely 
to  be  able  to  hold  power. 

Thus,  every  challenge  to  govern- 
ment authority,  however  justified, 
runs  up  against  brutal  force.  The 
individual  is  allowed  the  same  liber- 
ties as,  one  might  say,  a  dog  on  a 
chain.  Thus  far  and  no  further! 


C  INGE  the  industrial  crisis  of  the 
^  1930s  revealed  the  serious  weak- 
nesses, not  to  say  injustices,  of 
capitalism — the  increased  role  of  the 
state  has  been  marked.  But  this 
larger  role  does  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  personal  Hberty,  as  yet. 

Most  of  the  actions  which  are  now 
controlled  represent  loss  of  "busi- 
ness" Hberties  rather  than  personal. 
Individual  freedoms,  as  such,  have 
not  been  seriously  curtailed;  nor 
rights  trespassed.  The  changes,  im- 
portant as  they  were,  stopped  far 
short  of  full  control  of  the  economy. 

The  continued  existence  of  count- 
less individually  owned  businesses 
and  small  corporations  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  growth  and 
operation  of  our  economic  system. 

But,  as  the  author  points  out,  the 
tendency  to  increased  participation 
in  the  economy  by  the  state  may 
hold  dangers.  He  states:  "Whether 
the    movement    toward    'statization' 


Anyone  who  wishes  and  has  the  wherewithal  can  go  into  business. 


iliiih' 


^SfJ 


The  right  to  get  together  with  your 
fellows  and  speak  your  mind. 


can  be  peraianently  halted  short  of 
the  danger  zone  where  Hberty  begins 
to  be  seriously  curtailed,  remains 
uncertain;  since,  unfortunately,  the 
limits  are  nowhere  sharply  defined." 

Further  extension  of  state  control 
and  intervention  is,  Hoover  notes, 
"no  doubt  inevitable,"  but  "the 
maintenance  of  personal  liberty  will 
turn  upon  whether  or  not  these  ex- 
tensions in  the  powers  of  the  state 
can  be  resti'icted  to  those  which  are 
truly  necessary." 

He  also  points  out  that  as  a 
bureaucracy  grows  it  is  important 
that  poHtical  techniques  be  evolved 
for  maintaining  popular  control  over 
it.    Likewise,    our   economic   system 


must  be  organized  and  operated  in 
ways  that  will  not  be  inimical  to  per- 
sonal liberty. 

Dr.  Hoover  ends  on  this  note:  "We 
may  conclude  that  the  development 
of  acceptable  relations  between  the 
economy,  liberty  and  the  state  clear- 
ly depends  upon  the  evolution  of 
the  institutions  of  modern  capitalism. 
Whether  this  evolution  can  be  so 
guided  that  the  role  of  the  state 
remains  below  the  critical  level 
where  the  tyrant  and  his  bureaucracy 
take  over,  depends  largely  upon 
whether  those  who  supply  the  guid- 
ance are  endowed  with  the  some- 
times contradictory  traits  of  tough- 
mindedness,  goodwill  and  responsi- 
bleness." 

Thus,  phrases  like  "education  of 
the  electorate"  and  "getting  out  the 
vote"  are  no  longer  catch-words 
based  on  abstract  ideals.  To  over- 
simplify it,  knowing  whom  you  are 
voting  for,  and  what,  is  our  only 
bulwark  against  loss  of  our  freedom. 


PHOTO   CREDITS 

Pages  5,  6,  19,  21,  U.S.  Army;  page 
8,  U.S.  Marines;  pages  24,  25,  27,  28, 
Dale  Whitney;  pages  42,  60,  61,  U.S. 
Navy;  pages  50,  52,  53,  Twentieth 
Centiiry  Fund. 

•     •     • 

Marty  Marion  was  making  one  of 
his  infrequent  appearances  at  home 
during  his  days  as  White  Sox  man- 
ager and  at  dinner,  as  usual,  the 
little  ones  argued  over  who  was  to 
say  grace.  A  small  voice  settled  it: 
"I  think  Daddy  should  say  it;  he's 
the  guest." 

—Bud  Thies  in  This  Day 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE  CONVENTIONS 


r^  OD,  for  those  in  conventions  assembled,  we  pray — 
They  are  men,  women,  with  strong  beliefs,  and  they 
hold  Decision  in  their  hands,  this  day. 
Grant  that  they  weigh 
the  qualifications  of  each  nominee 
carefully, 

consider  his  thoughts  and  deeds; 
grant  that  they  convey 
courage  and  determination 
without  exaggeration 
and  choose  for  the  nation 
men  with  virtues  well-suited  to  its  needs. 

— Helen  Harrington 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 


For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer 

Road  to  Peace 

DO  YOU  believe  in  prophets?  Do  you  believe  that  there  are 
some  men  who  can  see  into  the  future  and  discern  the  coiKse 
of  a  nation?  I  believe  in  such  men.  Surely  if  men  study  history, 
if  they  have  keen  insight  and  are  logical,  and  if  they  cultivate 
those  spiritual  faculties  that  come  from  fellowship  with  God, 
they  can  see  into  the  future  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

Such  a  man  was  Isaiah.  In  one  of  his  discourses  (Isaiah  9), 
he  tells  his  people,  just  ready  to  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile, 
that  peace  will  come  through  a  great  and  good  leader.  The  truth 
is  that,  except  for  seventy  years  following  the  Maccabean  revolt, 
Israel  had  no  peace  or  government  until  Israeli  was  born  in  1947. 
But  it  did  come! 

Let  us  work  and  pray  for  peace  in  our  world.  Peace  in  men's 
hearts  but  peace  also  among  the  nations.  Another  war  would 
destroy  civilization  and  blast  our  dreams. 

READ  Isaiah  9:1-7 

PRAYER:  Our  Father,  help  us  to  do  those  things  which  make 
for  peace.  Take  maUce  and  bitterness  and  hatred  from  our  hearts. 
And  give  us  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  only  through 
him  can  we  find  true  peace.  Amen. 

The  Valley  of  Decision 

AFTER  World  War  I,  the  League  of  Nations  was  inaugurated 
so  the  nations  could  talk  over  their  problems  peacefully.  Then 
in  1954  the  United  Nations  was  bom  in  a  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  purpose  was  the  same — to  develop  an  organization 
through  which  peaceful  solutions  could  be  found  to  knotty  world 
problems. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Joel  we  read  of  the  nations  whom  God 
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gathered  together  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  valley  of 
decision.  Do  not  the  nations  today  stand  in  such  a  valley?  Will  it 
be  war  or  peace?  Will  we  use  nuclear  power  to  destroy  men  or 
give  men  a  better  Ufe? 

It  is  high  time  we  and  all  nations  get  on  God's  side  and  go  his 
way.  Those  who  follow  him  and  keep  his  laws  will  go  the  way 
of  peace  and  righteousness. 

Remember  a  nation  without  God  is  a  suburb  of  hell. 

READ:  Joel  3:1-3,  9-14 

PRAYER:  O  God,  along  with  all  the  nations,  we  too  stand  in  the 
valley  of  decision.  Teach  us  the  way  and  help  us,  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  to  make  each  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  prayer,  "Thy 
will  be  done!"  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Healing  Faith 

JACOB  RIIS  was  a  poor,  immigrant  boy  who  made  a  successful 
life  in  America.  At  one  time  in  his  career  he  was  ready  to 
give  up  and  turn  back.  But  something  caused  him  to  pause.  He 
was  reading  in  the  New  Testament  and  came  upon  Matthew 
9:22,  "Your  faith  has  made  you  well."  Riis  said,  "If  I  have  faith 
in  America,  she  will  not  fail  me."  He  pressed  on  and  became  rich 
and  successful.  His  faith  gave  him  great  courage. 

You  see,  faith  does  not  heal  just  broken  tissues;  it  is  bigger  than 
that.  It  heals  broken  minds;  it  restores  severed  courage;  it 
straightens  twisted  desires;  it  bolsters  lagging  insights;  it  re- 
juvenates shattered  morale,  and  it  makes  you  whole. 

Faith  may  move  mountains  but  it  more  often  moves  men. 

READ:  Matthew  9:18-26 

PRAYER:  Take  our  disordered  and  sin-sick  lives,  O  God,  and 
heal  them.  Cure  our  selfish  doubts.  Give  us  faith  to  trust  thee  in 
all  of  life's  moments — good  and  bad.  Increase  our  faith  and 
make  us  well.  Amen, 

Known  By  Its  Fruit 

T  N  military  circles  it  is  agreed  that  even  though  he  was  on  the 
•*■   side  of  wrong,  Rommel  of  the  German  army  was  an  out- 
standing general.  Those  who  opposed  him  respected  him  as  a 
military  leader  of  the  first  order.  His  work  spoke  for  him. 
During  our  own  Civil  War,  among  Southerners,  the  name  of 
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Grant  became  a  hated  name.  But  he  was,  they  admitted,  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  fruits  of  battle  bespoke  his  genius. 

Similarly,  a  Christian  is  known  by  his  fruits.  His  faithfulness, 
his  kindness  to  others,  his  willingness  to  share,  his  deep  humiUty 
— all  these  are  fruits  by  which  he  is  known.  If  these  fruits  are 
not  in  evidence,  then  there's  a  real  question  about  the  nature 
of  the  tree. 

In  his  life  day  by  day,  the  Christian  has  a  great  chance  to 
witness  for  Christ.  By  the  fruits  of  his  faithfulness,  his  labors,  men 
can  tell  a  Christian  soldier.  Evil  may  be  overlooked,  but  goodness 
is  always  seen. 

READ:  Matthew  12:33-37 

PRAYER:  Help  me,  O  Lord  to  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  from 
the  tree  of  my  life — faithfulness,  loving-kindness,  radiant  joy. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord.  Amen, 


The  Everlasting  Arms 

O  ancient  of  days,  who  sittest  enthroned  in  glory 

To  Thee  all  knees  are  bent,  all  voices  pray; 

Thy  love  has  blessed  the  wide  world's  wondrous  story 

With  light  and  life  since  Eden's  dawning  day. 

GOD  is  eternal.  This  means  he  was  before  creation,  is  now, 
and  shall  ever  continue  to  be  beyond  the  end  of  time.  To 
be  eternal  is  ever  to  be.  Yet,  with  all  God's  majesty,  and  greatness, 
he  is  still  humble  enough  to  come  near  to  us.  "Underneath  are 
his  everlasting  arms."  That  is  to  say,  in  God  we  have  strength; 
he  lifts  us  up  and  sustains  us. 

Into  all  our  lives  come  moments  of  confusion,  sorrow,  dis- 
illusionment. We  may  feel  lonely  and  forsaken.  But  let  us 
remember  that  God  is  still  with  us;  he  has  not  forsaken  us;  that 
''Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

When  the  way  is  dark,  don't  forget  that  God  is  close  by  and 
he  carries  a  light. 

READ:  Deuteronomy  33:26-29 

PRAYER:  Heavenly  Father,  help  me  to  be  assured  always  of 
thine  everlasting  arms,  strengthening  me  when  the  burdens  of 
life  are  heavy.  I  do  trust  thee,  O  God,  to  be  my  sword  and  shield 
as  I  fight  life's  battles.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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Holy  Father,  we  pray  for  our  na- 
tion. May  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  that 
led  the  Hebrews  out  of  bondage 
into  the  Promised  Land  guide  us  in 
this  our  day  and  generation.  We 
need  deliverance  from  fear,  from 
suspicion,  from  lust,  from  greed, 
from  prejudice — from  a  thousand  ills 
that  beset  manldnd.  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us. 

Grant  that  we  may  keep  burning 
brightly  the  light  of  democracy,  the 
light  of  truth,  the  light  of  freedom, 
and  the  light  of  religion.  Lord,  we 
do  believe  in  America  and  all  our 
cherished  traditions;  but  help  us 
never  to  be  so  filled  with  vaunted 
pride  that  we  look  down  upon  any 
nation,  great  or  small.  May  we  take 
a  brotherly  attitude  toward  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  And  may  we  work 
for  that  day  when  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

Almighty  God,  there  are  times 
when  all  life's  roads  seem  dark.  For 
some  of  us  this  is  such  a  time.  We 
are  confused;  we  are  mixed  up;  it 
is  as  if  a  fog  had  settled  down  over 
us.  Lord,  help  us  to  find  our  way.  We 
do    not   know   how   to   pray   as  we 
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ought;  yet  if  we  know  our  hearts, 
deep  down  we  do  trust  thee.  And 
we  believe  that  sometime,  somehow, 
thou  wilt  show  us  the  way.  So,  Holy 
Father,  may  we  hold  on  to  thee  in 
this  dark  hour  trusting  that  by  and 
by  the  light  will  come.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son.  Amen, 

Heavenly  Father,  today  we  pray 
for  all  our  loved  ones.  Though  we 
are  separated  from  them  by  many 
miles  our  hearts  are  with  them. 
Strengthen  thou  the  tie  that  binds 
our  home  together.  May  we  in  the 
busy  rush  of  life  today  never  forget 
one  another.  And,  kind  Father, 
watch  over  us  while  we  are  absent 
one  from  the  other.  Keep  us  in  the 
hollow  of  thy  hand.  Keep  us  from 
failing  thee  or  our  loved  ones  by 
falling  into  sin.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit 
dwell  within  us  to  keep  us  pure — to 
do  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  in  our 
own  strength.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen, 

O  Eternal  God,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves afresh  to  thee  as  we  begin 
this  day.  Make  this  day  for  us  a  day 
of  constructive  work,  a  day  of  gra- 
cious living,  a  day  of  blessed  fellow- 
ship with  thee,  a  day  of  growth  in 
our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  thee,  O  God.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen, 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


We  Can  Have  Better  Schools 

The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment (CED)  has  advanced 
four  recommendations  for  achieving 
better  schools:  (1)  Immediate  re- 
organization of  small  school  districts 
into  ejBFective  units  of  local  govern- 
ment; (2)  assumption  by  state  gov- 
ernments of  a  larger  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  schools  now 
borne  by  local  districts;  (3)  financial 
grants  of  about  $600  million  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  government; 
(4)  better  local,  state  and  Federal 
organization  of  citizens  who  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  improved  educa- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  Pony  Express 
Riders 

This  year's  centennial  celebrations 
of  the  famous  Pony  Express  will  be 
largely  a  tribute  to  American  youth. 
Most  of  the  daring  riders  of  the 
famous  mail-carrying  service  which 
began  April  3,  1860  between  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  and  Sacramento,  Calif, 
were  very  young  men — ^many  of 
them  in  their  teens. 


An  advertisement  of  the  times  in 
San  Francisco,  seeking  Pony  Ex- 
press riders,  stated:  "Wanted — 
young,  skinny,  wiry  fellows  not  over 
18.  Must  be  expert  riders,  willing 
to  risk  death  daily.  Orphans  pre- 
ferred. Wages  $25  a  week.  .  ." 

Young  men  entering  the  service 
were  given  a  Bible  and  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  oath: 

"I  hereby  swear,  before  the  Great 
and  Living  God,  that,  during  my 
engagement,  and  while  I  am  an 
employe  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Wad- 
dell,  I  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
use  profane  language;  that  I  will 
drink  no  intoxicating  liquors;  that  I 
will  not  quarrel  or  fight  with  any 
other  employe  of  the  firm,  and  that 
in  every  respect  I  will  conduct  my- 
self honestly,  be  faithful  to  my 
duties  and  so  direct  aU  my  acts  as  to 
win  the  confidence  of  my  employers. 
So  help  me  God." 

Lay  Preachers 

"Over  half  of  the  Free  Church 
pulpits  in  England  and  Wales  are 
dependent  upon  the  services  of  lay 
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preachers."  So  says  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly,  .  .  .  Two  women 
divinity  graduates  in  Sweden  have 
been  granted  the  right  to  preach, 
but  not  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Parochial  Schools  in  Maine 

The  President  of  the  Maine  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen  of 
Maine  with  reference  to  a  proposed 
bill  granting  public  transportation 
for  parochial  school  pupils.  After 
commending  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  its  achievements  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  statement  de- 
clares that,  by  advocating  the  use 
of  public  transportation  for  parochial 
school  pupils,  the  Roman  Church 
"is  now  publicly  admitting  it  is  no 
longer  willing  to  support  in  full  such 
private  efforts  in  education." 

Attempts  to  break  down  the  tra- 
ditional "intent  and  spirit  of  public 
education  in  Maine"  by  seeking  pub- 
lic support  for  transportation  to 
private  schools,  says  the  statement, 
include  taking  the  issue  out  of  the 
field  of  education  and  arguing  for  it 
on  the  basis  of  health  and  welfare 
of  the  child.  This,  the  statement 
continues,  is  also  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  separation  of  church  and 
state. 


Claypool  Presents  Bibles 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Claypool, 
pastor  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Min- 
istry to  Armed  Forces  Personnel  of 
The  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains, preached  the  Protestant  bac- 
calaureate at  the  Officer  Candidate 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to 
newly  commissioned  ensigns  grad- 
uating in  February.  Dr.  Claypool 
also,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  presented  297  Bibles  to  the 
new  ensigns.  He  was  invited  to 
preach  the  baccalaureate  by  Chap- 
lains Ross  H.  Trower  and  Gordon 
Gale. 

The  Christian  Church  and  Gambling 

The  General  Board  of  Temperance 
of  The  Methodist  Church  has  issued 
a  new  pamphlet  on  "The  Christian 
Church  and  GambUng,"  written  by 
Dr.  Lycurgus  M.  Starkey,  Jr.  Copies 
are  10  cents  each  or  $7.50  per  100. 

Cultural  Exchange  Between  SBC  and 
ABC  Urged 

Three  Baptist  pubHc  relations  men 
recently  concluded  that  the  image 
Baptists  have  of  each  other,  and  the 
image  the  world  has  of  Baptists, 
both  need  drastic  overhauling.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Dean  Goodwin,  director. 


Last  year  a  conference  for  the  lay  leaders  of  Amphibious  Squadron  One, 
Pacific,  was  held  at  the  Kadena  Air  Force  Base  Chapel  in  Okinawa. 


This  attractive  and  musical  youth  choir  of  the  Chapel  by  the  Lake,  Great 
Lakes^  Illinois,  is  directed  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Andress,  wife  of  Chaplain  Andress. 


Division  of  Communication,  ABC, 
called  for  more  conversations  be- 
tween ABC  and  SBC  on  doctrine, 
and  more  activities  together.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Rutledge,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Missions,  Southern 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Board,  cited 
the  need  to  take  seriously  our  obU- 
gation  to  witness  to  the  unchurched 
through  the  U.S.,  "whether  they  are 
in  Birmingham  or  Boston."  Dr.  W. 
Barry  Garrett,  associate  director, 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
AflFairs,  said  that  on  Capitol  Hill 
they  do  not  distinguish  between 
American  and  Southern  Baptists. 

Politics  and  Religion  Do  Mix 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton, 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Temperance,  said  recently: 
"Belief  in  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  does  not  mean 
a  divorcing  of  politics  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Although  the  state 
must  never  become  a  tool  of  the 
sects,  it  must  ever  be  a  medium 
through  which  good  citizens  can 
achieve  right  ends  in  life.  .  .  .  The 
method  by  which  a  better  society 


can  be  described  is  participationf 
Christians  have  no  right  to  so  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  political 
process  as  to  leave  government  to 
selfish  creatures." 

Third  Assembly  of  WCC 

Plans  for  the  Third  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
take  place  in  New  Delhi,  India,  No- 
vember 18-25,  1961,  are  going  for- 
ward. The  theme  will  be  "Jesus 
Christ— the  Light  of  the  World." 
Between  950  to  1,000  participants 
are  expected  from  the  Council's  172 
member  churches. 

Post-Protestant  Era? 

In  an  article  in  America,  national 
Catholic  weekly.  Father  Thurston  N. 
Davis,  S.J.,  stressed  that  the  bid  for 
the  Presidency  by  Democrat  John 
F.  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  is  "filled 
with  immense  sociological  and  cul- 
tural meaning."  "Today,  in  1960,  we 
are  certainly  not  a  Catholic  country, 
nor  are  we  on  the  way  to  becoming 
one.  But  we  have  virtually  ceased 
to  be  Protestant,"  Father  Davis  as- 
serted. 
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July,  i960,  is  crowded  with  significant  events.  Frequently,  a  person  will  say, 
"I  don't  have  time  to  do  this  or  that."  Yet  we  all  have  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
It  is  how  we  use  our  time  that  counts! 

July  1.  The  Lawn  Tennis  Championships  at  Wimbledon,  England,  are  going 
on.  They  started  June  20  and  will  end  July  2.  At  Newport,  R.L,  the  American  Jazz 
Festival  runs  from  July  1-4.  Alsa  the  International  Film  Festival  is  being  held  in 
Berhn,  June  24- July  5. 

July  2-9.  Anyone  interested  in  Christian  writing  will  profit  by  attending  the 
Christian  Writers  and  Editors'  Conference,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin.  Write  Dr. 
Ben  Browne,  1703  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  for  fmrther  information. 

July  4,  of  course,  is  Independence  Day.  Marks  the  end  of  the  184th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  185th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  U.S.A. 

July  6-10.  The  first  Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference.  Asilomar,  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif.  Theme:  A  Faith  for  Our  Day. 

July  11.  Democratic  National  Convention  begins.  Sports  Arena,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

July  13-24.  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Theme:  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 

July  14.  Bastille  Day,  Paris,  France. 

July  15-24.  "Road  to  Heaven."  Dalecarlian  Play.  Leksand,  Sweden. 

July  21-24o  Banff  Indian  Days.  Banff,  Alberta,  Canada. 

July  24-28.  Second  Spiritual  Life  Air  Force  Conference.  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

July  24-30.  Religious  Drama  Workshop.  Lake  Forest,  111. 

July  25.  Republican  National  Convention  opens  at  Chicago,  111. 

July  26-Aug.  31.  Salzburg  Festival.  Opera,  Concerts.  Salzburg,  Austria. 

July  28-Sept.  3.  Shakespeare  Festival.  Ashland,  Oregon. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Aug.  4.  Coast  Guard  Day.  To  commemorate  the  founding  on  this  day  in  1790 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Aug.  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day. 

Sept.  2-6.  Third  Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference.  Ridgecrest,  N.C. 

NOTE:  The  following  persons  from  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  and  dependents  have 
been  named  to  attend  the  European  Eciunenical  Youth  Assembly  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  July  13-24:  Pvt.  G.  Michael;  Pfc  Carl  Cooper;  Elizabeth  Jean 
Walworth;  Claudia  Lenn.  The  following  persons  have  been  named  from  the  Air 
Force:  A/IC  Francis  J.  Lawrence;  A/2C  Morgan  Worthy;  Judith  L.  Shoup; 
Linda  P.  Worthy;  Chaplain  Walter  R.  Anderson.  The  Editor  of  THE  LINK, 
Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald  will  also  be  present. 
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Chapter  7— Protestants  Believe:     In  Personal  Salvation 
and  Social  Responsibility 


'  I  'WO  important  areas  of  the  Christian  life  come  up  for  presentation 
-*■  and  discussion  in  this  section — personal  salvation  and  social  re- 
sponsibility. How  vitally  important  both  are! 

1.  Who  Is  a  Christian  (Acts  2:37-42;  Eph.  2:8,  9) 

How  does  one  become  a  Christian?  From  what  is  he  saved?  To 
what  is  he  saved?  How  do  our  quahfications  for  church  membership 
compare  with  those  of  New  Testament  times?  What  is  God's  part  in 
salvation?  What  is  man's  part? 

2.  Sound  Trees  Versus  Bad  Trees  (Matt.  7:16-18) 

Why  are  we  saved?  What  new  standards,  what  new  goals,  do  Chris- 
tians have  they  didn't  have  before?  What  is  the  relation  of  personal 
salvation  and  social  responsibiUty?  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  Christian 
life. 

3.  Faith  and  Works  (James  2:18-26) 

What  is  faith?  What  are  works?  What  is  the  relationship  between 
faith  and  works?  What  did  the  Old  Testament  prophets  say  about 
good  works?  Jesus?  Paul?  What  do  you  say? 

4.  The  Rule  of  God  (Mark  1:15;  Luke  17-21;  Matt.  6:10) 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  How  reconcile  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  come  and  yet  is  still  to  come?  How  do  you  get  into  it? 

5.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World  (1  Cor.  13) 

What  is  Paul's  concept  of  love?  How  does  this  compare  with  Jesus'? 
Why  is  love  called  "the  greatest  thing  in  the  world"?  What  does  Paul 
teach  about  social  responsibihty?  What  contribution  can  the  Christian 
make  to  the  labor  movement,  to  education,  to  business,  to  government, 
and  the  like? 
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Thy  Will  Be  Done,   An  Autobiography   of  An  Episcopal   Minister,   by   Arthur 
Wilson  (Dial  Press,  461  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1960.  $3.95) 

This  reads  like  fiction,  although  it  is  pubHcized  as  non-fiction.  It  is  easy  to  read 
and  quite  interesting.  The  high-church  Episcopalian  minister  wants  above  every- 
thing else  to  be  a  minister,  especially  to  the  down-and-outers.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life — his  marriage  in  particular — seem  to  be  against  him.  He 
becomes  the  well-liked  white  minister  of  a  Negro  congregation  in  Ohio;  then  aU 
of  a  sudden  he  falls  in  love.  Since  he  is  a  married  man,  and  even  though  his  wife 
is  not  Hving  with  him,  he  is  forbidden  by  church  laws  to  marry  again;  and  so  the 
question  is.  Will  he  give  up  the  ministry  or  the  girl?  We  admit  we  were  surprised 
as  to  what  he  did.  However,  the  solution  we  will  not  give  away. 

Notes  and  Quotes  for  Church  Speakers  by  Milburn  H.   Miller    (Warner  Press, 
Anderson,  Ind.  1960.  $3.00) 

Here  are  a  lot  of  good  quotations  and  stories  arranged  under  subjects  from 
A  to  Z,  from  AbiHty  to  Zeal.  The  stories  generally  are  better  than  the  short 
sayings.  The  jacket  of  the  book  is  beautiful. 

Religious  Education,  A  Comprehensive  Survey,  edited  by  Marvin  J.  Taylor  (The 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  1960.  $6.50) 

Here  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  essays  on  the  important  field  of  Christian 
education  put  together  by  Marvin  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Taylor  has  utiHzed  the  talents  of  some  of  the 
best-known  specialists  in  the  Christian  education  field  to  bring  the  reader  the 
latest  information  on  the  principles  of  religious  education;  programs,  materials, 
and  methods;  administration;  agencies  and  organizations. 

Teaching  the  New  Testament  by  Edna  M.  Baxter   (Christian  Education  Press, 
1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  1960.  $4.95) 

Here  is  a  new  approach  in  teaching  the  New  Testament.  The  author  divides 
her  book  into  two  sections:  First,  the  content  to  be  taught — chapters  1  to  12. 
This  includes  the  letters  of  Paul,  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  other  writings; 
Second,  the  entire  discussion  is  on  special  ways  to  teach  the  New  Testament. 
This  part  is  strong  and  the  teacher  will  find  many  new  and  interesting  techniques. 
Generally  speaking,  pupils  today  are  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
always  grateful  for  any  help  on  teaching  the  great  Book. 

One  Out  of  Four  by  Myrtle  WilHamson  (John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176,  Richmond  9, 
Va.  1960.  $1.50) 

Soul-stirring,  devotional  thoughts  from  one  who  was  dying  of  cancer;  she  truly 
learned  how  to  face  the  fear  and  pain  of  this  dread  disease. 
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{Continued  from  page  4) 


Voice  of  Protestantism  in  Military 

THE  LINK  can  become  the  accepted  organ  for  Protestants  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  you  are  now  making  a  major  contribution  in  this  direction. 

—Chaplain  (COL)  Wallace  M.  Hale,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Outstanding  Issues 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  issues  of  THE  LINK  which 
have  been  pubHshed  in  the  past  few  months.  The  series  on  Protestantism  has  been 
very  informative.  I  have  heard  many  fine  comments  from  other  chaplains  concerning 
the  improvements  of  THE  LINK  magazine. 

— Chaplain  Harold  L.  Christmann,  USNR,  Commander  Escort  Squadron  #3, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  C/O  Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cahf. 

Appreciates  Improvements 

The  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  with  THE  LINK  magazine.  Improvements  have  increased  interest 
in  the  magazine.  It  is  much  appreciated  by  our  personnel  here  at  Great  Lakes. 

— CAPT  R.  M.  Schwyhart,  CHC,  USN,  Administrative  Command,  U.S.  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Popular  at  Reserve  Center 

The  men  of  the  Protestant  faith  here  at  the  center  do  like  THE  LINK  very  much 
and  are  constantly  asking  me  when  the  new  issue  will  come  out.  It  has  a  good 
ministry  here  at  Huntington  and  has  been  a  help  to  reserves  and  regulars  alike. 

— LT  Warren  G.  Martens,  CHC,  USN,  U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Huntington,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

( Unfortunately,  this  Center  has  no  chaplains  fund  to  pay  for  the  thirty  copies  of 
The  Link  they  receive.  If  any  of  you  would  like  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  these  copies, 
it  would  he  a  help. ) 

Feels  Results  Are  Big 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you  by  saying  that  your  efforts  are  highly  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  on  the  receiving  end.  The  circulation  of  THE  LINK  is  small 
compared  to  the  big-name  periodicals;  but  its  results,  its  accomplishments,  are 
tremendous. 

— PFC  Clifford  H.  Gorham,  Jr.,  Supt.  Co  "B"  Hq.  Bn,  MCB,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C. 
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"Wow!  I  think  ya  got  him  fooled!  He 
doesn't  know  what  round  he's  gonna 
knock  ya  out  in!" 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  The  man 
named  Lot  was  warned  to  take  his 
wife  and  flee  out  of  the  city.  His 
wife  looked  back  and  was  turned  to 
salt. 

Little  Willie:  What  happened  to 
the  flea? 

The  preacher  had  tied  the  knot 
and  was  filling  out  the  certificate. 
The  young  man,  who  appeared  very 
nervous,  spoke  at  last.  "How  much 
do  I  owe  you?" 

The  minister  smiled.  "As  much  as 
you  think  the  girl's  worth." 

The  young  man  handed  him  a  dol- 


lar, which  the  minister  took  with- 
out comment.  The  young  man  was 
reluctant  to  leave. 

"Have  I  forgotten  anything?"  he 
finally  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "my 
change." 
— Woodmen  of  the  World  Magazine 

A  businessman  was  telling  a 
young  friend  of  his  struggle  for 
success.  He  related  that  he  had 
struggled  and  sweated,  climbing  the 
ladder  of  life,  hand  over  hand,  rung 
by  rung. 

"And  are  you  a  success?" 
"No,  but  I'm  getting  mighty  good 
at  climbing  ladders." 

— The  Locomotive 

A  doctor,  an  architect,  and  a  com- 
munist were  discussing  the  priority 
of  their  occupations.  The  doctor 
said:  "When  Adam's  side  was  opened 
and  a  rib  removed  to  make  woman, 
there  was  a  surgical  operation.  So 
medicine  is  the  oldest  trade." 

The  architect  spoke:  "Yes,  but 
when  the  earth  was  made  out  of 
chaos,  there  was  the  building  proc- 
ess. Note  the  plan  and  the  use  of 
building  materials.  So  architecture 
is  the  oldest  trade." 

The  communist  smiled.  "Ah!  but 
you  forget  me.  Who  supplied  the 
chaos?" 

— Robert  Jones 

We  have  presented  our  children 

with  a  push-button  age  and  already 

their  bright  young  minds  are  busy 

dreaming  up  a  self -pushing  button. 

— Imogene  Fey  in  Quote 
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'U'ROM  out  the  void  creation's  morn, 

A  lovely  wilderness  was  bom, 
And  God  with  joy  looked  down  again 
On  wooded  hills  and  fruited  plain. 
Stretched  forth  his  hand  in  blessing  given 
Upon  this  land,  this  early  heaven. 

TTE  broke  the  darkest  morn  with  light. 

He  marked  the  bird's  swift  soaring  flight. 
He  loosed  the  seasons'  snow  and  rain 
To  feed  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the  grain; 
When  all  found  favor  in  his  sight, 
He  crowned  the  day  with  starry  night. 

TTIS  love  and  care  from  age  to  age, 

Safeguarded  this,  our  heritage. 
To  him  we  sing  our  song  of  praise. 
From  humble  hearts  our  prayers  we  raise 
In  gratitude,  that  he  has  given  to  us 
This  gift,  our  early  heaven. 


— Minnie  May  Lewis 
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A  MERICA  's  n-  just  rich  in  material  things,  an  in- 
dustrial giant,  a  'g!  y  niljtary  power.  America 
is  the  country  school  _  ^se  the  village  church,  the  town 
meeting,  the  huml>l;p„  larm  iiouse^the  rhythmic  poetry  of 
peaceful  countrysii^^.^  "f 

America  is  the  mirth  a  i  lau  iter  of  its  children, 
the  charity,  the  %enerosity,  the  com^^^  ssion  of  its  peo- 
ple. America  is  the  triumph  of  merit  aad  diligence  over 
family  and  caste.  Ame^  ica  is  the  freedolti  of  choice 
which  God  intended  all  n  er  to  have — he  right  to  do, 
to  speak,  to  worship,  to  dissent,  to  dr  :am,.^o  build,  to 
fail  and  to  succeed,  J 

America  is  the  marriage  Oi  liberty  with  authority,  of 
individual  freedom  with  social  organization.  America 
is  the  best  discovery  yet  of  a  nil  and  honorable  way  of 
life. 

We  are  rich  in  all  the  thins^-  that  decent  people  yearn 

for.  It  is  our  task  to  live  up    vi  these  values  and  to  make 

them  known  to  every  nation,  friend  or  foe.  For  on  us 

has  fallen  the  challenge  to  lead  the  free.  And  the  truth 

about  ourselves  is  more  po  verf  al  than  any  man-made 

missile. 

—Dean  Alfange 


